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CONFIDENCE 


How often you hear the expression that ‘‘a man’s 
word is as good as his bond.” The early pioneers 
recognized the full importance of honesty and in- 
tegrity, and through the years these virtues have 
become the badge of honor in both agriculture and 
industry. While mutual confidence strengthens the 
moral fiber of the nation, it also improves efficiency 
by simplifying business methods. 

In the Livestock and Meat Industry a vast major- 
ity of the transactions are based on‘‘word of honor.” 
In the buying alleys at the livestock markets, ‘““weigh 
"em up” is a familiar cry. Even on large public 
markets, where the daily volume of business often 
exceeds five million dollars, there is seldom a writ- 
ten contract. 

Public confidence in any business must be earned 
—it cannot be bought. This important asset is never 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 











permanent and can be maintained only by continu- 
ing to perform services that merit widespread pub- 
lic approval. It is Wilson & Co.’s policy to con- 
stantly build confidence in our operations and our 
products. The application of this principle is the 
only way Wilson & Co. can continue to be success- 
ful, and improve our opportunities for greater serv- 
ice to producers and consumers. 

Building greater confidence is a “parallel” re- 


sponsibility of all segments of the Livestock and 
Meat Industry. 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
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THE COVER 


Lamb feeding is one important phase of 
Colorado’s diversified sheep industry, which 
is featured in this issue. Pictured is a large 
dry-lot feeding pen in northern Colorado. 
This area of Colorado annually feeds a large 
number of lambs. This year, with the lamb 
population at the lowest point in some twen- 
ty years, the number fed in the northern 
Colorado region will no doubt be under one- 
half million head. 








The Cutting Chute 
Rhymes With “Omelet” 


The attention of Canada’s wool industry 
has been directed to the reported develop- 
ment of a new type of sheep, known as the 
“Romnelet,” produced by crossing the Rom- 
ney Marsh, a long-wooled animal, with the 
Rambouillet, a fine wool producer. Super- 
intendent H. Hargrove of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Farm, who developed the new 
type, states that it may yield wool equal to 
the best produced anywhere in the world. 

The Romnelet has been the subject of ex- 
periments by the Canadian Government for 
the past three years, and seven flocks of 
the new type have been tested in various 
parts of the Dominion under all types of 
farm conditions. The Romney Marsh-Ram- 
bouillet cross is said to retain the best 
characteristics of the two parent lines, as 
well as the flock instinct, keing gregarious 
even on the open range. It is not a close 
grazer. 


New Vitamin-Fortified Feed 


A new feed supplying carotene, or vita- 
min A, has been developed by the Ralston 
Purina Company, according to R. C. Tom, 
manager of Purina’s livestock department. 
It is expected to be of particular interest to 
ranchers who are breeding for early spring 
calves and those needing a balanced con- 
centrate fortified with Vitamin A for feed- 
ing during late pregnancy and until summer 
range. The supply of carotene, or vitamin 
A, in cattle and sheep is said to be low at 
that period. 

According to the report, demonstration 
work on the new product at Tupps Big 
Springs Ranch, Elizabeth, Colorado, and 
other western ranges has proved highly 
successful. 


Forty-Six Centuries of 
Food Control 


The Agricultural Research Department 
of Swift and Company, Chicago, has recent- 
ly reprinted and distributed copies of an ad- 
dress entitled “Food Control During Forty- 
six Centuries.” Although this address by 
Mary G. Lacy, Librarian, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, was first read before 
the Agricultural History Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 16, 1922, it is very timely 
and interesting today. It traces price con- 
trol and price limitation efforts through 
Many periods of history in Egypt, China, 
Greece, Italy, Great Britain, Belgium, In- 
dia, Revolutionary France, and the Colonial 
United States. The summary states: “The 
history of government limitation of price 
seems to teach one clear lesson: That in at- 
tempting to ease the burdens of the people 
ina time of high prices by artificially set- 
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COLD WEATHER’S 
COMING... 











Here’s hoping | don’t go hungry for Protein 
this winter ..If the boss remembers those 
rough months last year, he’s sure to order 
Cottonseed Cake and Meal early for all his 
stock. We stand a hard winter better, with 


less loss, when we're properly nourished. 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND CAKE TOP 
THE LIST OF PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS 
FOR BALANCED WINTER FEEDING 


fe lUraetileyalel mel -ta 414-3 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS’N, Inc. 


618 WILSON BLDG. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management poem - $5 S0 
een eee ee a  * 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ............. 

Morrison's Feeds and Feeding ..2........---.-:-:ss+-s 
ammlade’s Sheep Science ........... 








Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Bennett’s The Compleat Rancher  .0.....2....-....sccnccesecceessceseeeessmes 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire .........2....-.sscsesssssssseseees 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abr n.....eccececececseeeseseceeeeseeeeeeee OE ER A 


And for the Children 








Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X ............... 








For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 




















STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


on to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























“You can let ’em howl and put your gun i 


away ‘cause you were sure enough right 
when you said we'd be safe with Colorado = 
Wolf Proof Fence.” 











WL KA | 

See your Dealer for sturdy, dependable Notn atin 
Colorado Fence ... it’s built to endure. eT ML 
Among other CF&I Products for Farm and Ranch: T= Un 





Poultry Netting, Bale Ties, Nails, Fence Stays, Barbed Wire. “ = 


COLORADO FENCE PROTECTS 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 


Pacific Coast Sales: The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 








ting a limit to them, the people are not re. 


lieved but only exchange one set of for 
another which is greater. Among th ills 
are (1) the withholding of goods fri the 
market, because consumers being in the ma- 
jority, price fixing is usually in their inter. 
est; (2) the dividing of the conmunity into 
two hostile camps, one only of which con- 
siders that the government acts in in- 
terest; (3) the practical difficulties en- 
forcing such limitation in prices which in 
the very nature of the case requires the ¢o- 
operation of both producer and consumer to 


make it effective.” 


New Medical Director 
At Cutter Laboratory 


Dr. Walter E. Ward recently beca the 
newest executive appointee at Cutter Lab- 
oratories when he stepped up from Do- 
sition of associate to full medical director 
of the Berkeley, California, biological firm, 


Before coming to Cutter last year, Dr, 
Ward held an assistant professorship in 


Medical Bacteriology at the University of 
Southern California. The new medical di- 
rector received his Ph.D from the University 
of Chicago and his M.D. from U.S.C. While 
in Los Angeles, he directed the communic- 
able disease laboratory at the General Hos- 
pital and engaged in extensive research in 


various fields of bacteriology. 


Hampshire Association Meeting 


The regular annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hampshire Sheep Association will be 
held at the Stock Yards Inn, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, at 3:00 p.m. on December 3, 1947, to 
elect a president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, and directors, and other busi- 
ness that may come before the meeting. 

Dinner for members will be at six o’clock 
in the same hotel on December 3, with guest 
speaker, Dr. Julius Nordby, who is in 
charge of the Government Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho. 


Joint Organization's New Price 


The reserve price of Australian wool was 
raised an overall average of 9 percent when 
the wool selling season of 1947-48 opened in 
Sydney on September 1. This would make 
the present reserve price around 241% cents. 
This action by the United Kingdom- Domin- 
ion Wool Disposal Limited (Joint Organiza- 
tion) followed a review of the results of 
last season’s auctions and future prospects. 
Last season the reserve price was little 
more than 18 pence per pound (about 22% 
cents) and the J. O. bought very little wool. 


Reseeding Bombardment 
In Idaho and Wyoming 


Some 30,000 acres of burned over range 
land in Idaho on the Snake River plains 
north of Shoshone, is being bombarded by 
airplane with clay pellets during October 
and November. The experiment is being 
conducted by the Department of the Inter- 
ior. According to Robert Higgins, County 
Agent at Gooding, Idaho, the pellets are 
made of clay and-each one contains five 
seeds of crested wheatgrass and a | ittle yel- 
low sweet clover. The pellets also contain 
fertilizer and a rodent repellent. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Land Management 4 
similar project is being carried on in Wye 
ming on 20,000 acres at the head waters 0% 
Muskrat Creek near Moneta. 
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"Your New Meat Cook Book” 


The 1948 edition of meat recipes pub- 
lished by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is now off the press. This edition is 
said to be one of the finest yet published. 
Actual photographs of meat dishes have 
been used to supplement the 81 recipes ap- 
pearing in this book. These recipes are for 
all cuts of beef, pork, veal, lamb, variety 
meats, sausage, leftovers, and dishes made 
with lard. Step-by-step instructions on 
roasting, broiling, panbroiling, braising, 
cooking in liquid and cooking with fat, and 
menu planning are included. Anyone inter- 
ested in securing a copy of “Your New 
Meat Cook Book” may address a request to 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois. 


New Skirting and Sorting Project 


In an effort to secure highest possible re- 
turns for wools, several cooperative mar- 
keting agencies are going to conduct skirt- 
ing and sorting projects in cooperation with 
the Livestock Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These projects have 
been set up under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946. According to a release 
issued by R. A. Ward, general manager, 
Pacific Wool Growers, some of this work 
will be conducted at their warehouse in 
Portland. Projects by other marketing 
agencies will be conducted in Casper, Wyo- 
ming; Roswell, New Mexico; Denver, Colo- 
rado; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
cooperating marketing agencies will furnish 
labor, facilities, graders and sorters, and 
the Department will provide technical su- 
pervision and inspection. ‘ 

Wools are sorted in accordance with 
spinning counts. For example, a %s blood 
wool has a spinning count of 56, but a grade 
%s blood fleece will carry considerable 60s 
spinning count wool on the shoulders and 
some 50s spinning count wool on the hind 
quarters. In the sorting project these por- 
tions of the fleece will be sorted out and 
sold as mill matchings. The skirting pro- 
cess, to remove offs, stained, and undesir- 
able parts of the fleece, will reduce the 
shrinkage and very materially increase the 
value of the fleeces. 

This will be the first step of major im- 
portance on the part of domestic wool pro- 
ducers in attempting to prepare their wools 
for — as they are prepared in Au- 
stralia. 


Reorganization In Land 
Management Branch 


On October 6, Secretary of the Interior 
Krug announced the reorganization of the 
Branch of Adjudication in the Bureau of 
Land Management and the designation of 
three bureau staff members as acting chiefs 
of new units which have been created. The 
reorganization is designed to expedite hand- 
ling of cases involving land and natural re- 
sources on the approximately 775 million 
acres of public land in the United States 
and Alaska. Under the reorganization the 
work of examining applications for use or 
acquisition of public lands and the task of 
establishing their validity will be centered 
In three new units; namely, the Land Dis- 
posal Division, Land Use Division, and the 
Mineral Division. These divisions will take 
over the functions of the Homestead Divis- 
lon, Indian Lands and Grazing, Reclamation 
and Land Grant, and the Patents divisions 
which are abolished. 
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/ sure notice the difference 
since the boss switched to 


CUTTER VACCINES ¢ SERUMS 





You'll notice a big difference, They’re made with the same 
too—in your profits—when you _ skill and care that Cutter gives 
use dependable, tested Cutter _its products for human use. Try 
products to stop disease. these—for sound protection: 


FOR ANTHRAX—Cutter’s Charbonol for Sheep Only. Potent, yet safe. 
Vaccinate before hot weather—well ahead of the usual 
anthrax season. 


FOR SOREMOUTH —Cutter’s Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine. One drop builds 
sound immunity for at least two years. Protects both feeder 
lambs and mature animals. Vaccinate routinely—any time, 
any season. Just apply vaccine to scratch on flank. 


FOR BLACK DISEASE—Cutter’s Clostridium Novyi Bacterin. It gives 
dependable seasonal protection. Vaccinate regularly if there 
is any record of deaths from this killer in your flock. 


FOR SHIPPING FEVER—Cutter’s Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) No. 1. It 
builds resistance against hemorrhagic septicemia and other 
related diseases as well. Use it routinely! 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Zootechnical Society 
Organized In Italy 


An organization to encourage by all pos- 
sible means scientific breeding of livestock 
has been established in Italy. Professor T. 
Bonadonna of the University of Milan has 
been appointed chairman of this associa- 
tion, which was organized July 17th, and is 
known as the Italian Association for the 
Progress of Zootechny. Professor Bona- 
donna is also director of the Experimental 
Institute for Artificial Insemination. The 
new group will collaborate with all zoo- 
technical and_ veterinary institutions 
throughout the world. 


Montana Secretary Appointed 
To Head Wool Firm 


C. O. “Kelly” Hansen, affable secretary 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association, 
took over new duties October 1st as head of 
the wool handling and marketing activities 
of Wilkins and Company, Limited, in the 
state of Montana. “Kelly” is well known 
and liked by sheep producers and others in 
various states who attend National Wool 
Growers Association meetings and conven- 
tions. His many friends in the livestock in- 
dustry regret that he will have to leave his 
fine work as secretary of the Montana As- 
sociation. His experiences as a practical 
sheepman have assisted in enabling him to 
do a good job in coping with the problems 
of the sheep industry in Montana. He will 
continue as_ secretary-treasurer of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association until a 
successor can be appointed. Our best wish- 
es in your new undertaking, “Kelly.” 


Montana Veterinarian Honored 


Montana is justly proud that her State 
Veterinarian for 34 years, Dr. W. J. Butler, 
was recently honored with the highest 
award of veterinarian medicine in the 
United States. The Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize was_ recently 
awarded to Dr. Butler for his work in con- 
trolling livestock diseases in Montana. The 
citation accompanying the award made by 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion pointed out the “unique and distin- 
guished service he has rendered to his 
state” in setting up livestock disease con- 
trol measures with very limited veterinary 
personnel and finances, and establishing an 
outstanding record of disease control. 
The most outstanding work carried on un- 
der Dr. Butler’s direction during past years 
has been practical eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis as well as eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease in Montana in the 
1914 outbreak. 


Parasite Problems 


A warning against the growing number 
of internal parasites affecting Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep and cattle, was recently issued 
by the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. Ralph 
Honess, parasitologist at the station, said 
there are now 41 known kinds of internai 
parasites which have established them- 
selves either among cattle or sheep in the 
Rocky Mountains. Among these, 23 effect 
sheep only. Honess states that while these 
are largely imported they do provide a res- 
ervoir of infection once they become estab- 
lished. Sheep parasites established in 
western states include tapeworms, bladder- 
worms, stomach roundworms, thread worms, 
hairworms, and thread lungworms. 
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Some Important Problems 


Public Lands 


TH unanimous report and recom- 

mendations of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands (the full text 
of which is printed in this issue) was 
presented to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under date of October 8, 1947. 
These recommendations are fair and 
equitable and if and when approved by 
Secretary Anderson provide a future 
program of greater stability and better 
relationship between the livestock in- 
dustry and the U. S. Forest Service. 


The Committee’s recognition of graz- 
ing as one of the basic uses, in proper 
relationship with other uses and the 
public interests, is proof that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are based on 
a fair survey of the entire situation as 
it affects watershed protection, conser- 
vation, wildlife and development of 
recreational areas. 


As the committee states, one of the 
greatest issues in this entire subject is 
the conflict between the idealists and 
the practical men as to the utilization 
of the grazing resource. This economic 
consideration affects not only the stock- 
men but entire communities, counties 
and States. 


A debt of gratitude is extended to 
this House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Frank A. Barrett (Wyo.), 
for a very fair report and for prompt 
action in its efforts to clear the “mud- 
died waters” in connection with public 
land grazing. 


Wool Labeling 


Apparently the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act is of great benefit to consumers, 
and consumers are using the required 
label on wool fabrics to guide them in 
their purchases. This fact is brought 
out as a result of the attack on the Act 
by those manufacturers who would 
like to deceive the public and now re- 
fer to this law as “the infamous Label- 
ing Act.” 


This opposition attempts to stir up 
public sentiment through what they 
call “inflationary costs of clothing” and 


“spiraling” costs since the end of the 
war. 
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From the growers’ standpoint, raw 
material costs to the manufacturers 
have not spiraled. The grower receives 
the same price that he received in 1943, 
so no blame can be placed there. 

Apparently, waste material dealers 
would rather deceive the public than 
to educate them as to the values of re- 
processed and reused wool. 

It is admitted that the law is not per- 
fect, but it was the best possible to se- 
cure at the time of its enactment and it 
is of great value to consumers of wool. 
Australia has adopted a similar law 
and other countries are considering its 
adoption. 

Why aren’t the consuming public en- 
titled to know what they are buying? 
Let us be sure this beneficial law re- 
mains on the “books.” 


Tariff 


Undersecretary Clayton of the State 
Department has resigned. His resig- 








SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 
1947 


November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden. 

November 20-21: California Wool Growers Con- 
vention, San Francisco. 

November 29-December 4: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 

November 29-December 6: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 

December 1-3: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, El Paso. 

December 3: American Hampshire Sheep Associa- 
tion Meeting, Stock Yards, Inn, Chicago. 

December 8: International Hampshire Bred Ewe 
Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

December 12-13: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers’ Convention, Belle Fourche. 


1948 


January 8-10: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise. 

January 8-10: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland. 

January 12-13: Washington Wool Growers Con- 
vention, Yakima. 

January 13-15: American National Livestock Con- 
vention, Boise, Idaho. 

January 15-17: Montana Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Butte. 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 18-21: Utah Wool Growers Convention, 
Salt Lake City. ; 

January 25-29: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 24-29: Southwestern Livestock Show, 
El Paso, Texas. 

August 16-17: National 
City, Utah. 


National Western Stock Show, 


National Western Wool Show, 


Ram Sale, Salt Lake 


nation was forecast in the August issue 
of the Wool Grower (page 6), and a 
probable reason for his resignation. 
That reason still stands. 


The State Department criticizes the 
“iron curtain” of Russia and justifiably 
so, and we criticize the “iron curtain” 
of the State Department, for the same 
tactics. Only very vague reports come 
from the Geneva Conference and most 
of them rumors, but when they are 
added up, together with the actions and 
observations of the officials of the State 
Department, the reason for concern is 
evident. 


This concern is justified because un- 
der present arrangements, negotiations 
made, although made behind the “iron 
curtain” may, and probably will, be- 
come effective the first of next Janu- 
ary, without the necessity of sanction 
by the representatives of the people— 
the Congress. Herein lies the greatest 
objection to the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements. 


It is reported that an announcement 
will be made on action taken at the Ge- 
neva Conference sometime after No- 
vember 15 this year.. The rumor of 
the State Department’s offer to cut the 
wool tariff 25 percent, or 84% cents a 
clean pound, resulted almost immed- 
iately in an increase of approximately 
that amount in the price of foreign 
wools. 


In the case of imported wools this 
means more money to the foreign pro- 
ducer, a loss of revenue to the U.S. 
Treasury, and no benefit to the domes-, 
tic consumer. 


Only those of a suspicious mind and 
who have observed Mr. Clayton and 
have admired his ability would hold 
misgivings for the domestic sheep in- 
dustry, as a result of the Geneva Con- 
ference. The question naturally arises: 
What would our State Department 
trade to compensate for the proposed 
25 percent cut in tariff on wool? Of 
course, only the announcement of the 
negotiations will tell us that. We will 
have to wait. 

J.M.J. 


Buy Bonds 
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Lamb Industry 


Committee Meets 


(CHAIRMAN G. N. Winder called a 

meeting of the Lamb Industry 
Committee for Denver, Colorado, Oc- 
tober 28, 1947. This meeting was held 
in the offices of Wilkins and Company, 
Ltd., who were also hosts at a luncheon 
provided for the committee. All seg- 
ments of the industry were represented 
at the meeting, many coming from great 
distances. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the various problems in con- 
nection with lamb, and as a result, two 
important developments took place, 
one in connection with meatless days 
and the other in connection with lamb 
promotion. 

In connection with meatless days, the 
following telegram was sent to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son and Charles Luckman, chairman of 
the Citizens’ Food Committee: 

“We want to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the de- 
sire of this country to preserve bread 
grains for feeding the hungry of Europe. 
We believe this can be done and also 
preserve the domestic livestock indus- 
try. 

“It is important that the livestock 
numbers of this country be maintained 
in order to fully utilize forage and pas- 
ture crops that would otherwise be 
wasted and could never be used for hu- 
man food unless converted first by 
livestock. In the case of sheep and 
lambs, from 90 to 95 percent of the meat 
is produced by grass and crops other 
than food grains. 

“It is of vital importance to the na- 
tion that breeding flocks and herds be 
preserved for the production of meat in 
future years in order to protect the nu- 
tritional standards of the American 
people; to preserve the fertility of our 
soils and to insure the future of our 
farm economy. 

“With these aims in view, we urge 
that you call the leaders of all agricul- 
tural and livestock related industries to 
work out a program of feed conserva- 
tion.” 

The committee was unanimous in 
support of the program to meet the 
“feed emergency of the United States” 
developed by the American Meat In- 
stitute as the result of the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service survey. Briefly sum- 
marized, this survey shows that the feed 
emergency can be met without disrupt- 
ing the livestock industry. 
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1. There is abundance of hay and 
more protein feeds than the large sup- 
plies of last year. 

2. Feed concentrates shortage as com- 
pared with last year is 20 million tons, 
but when compared with 1944 when 
livestock numbers were at their peak, 
the shortage is 16 million tons. 

3. Efficiency in feeding and care of 
livestock and the elimination of waste 
will more than offset these shortages 
w-th a possible savings of 34 million 
tons. 

4. Less favorable price feeding ra- 
tions will reduce consumption by live- 
stock to the pre-war rate, approximate- 
ly .79 tons per animal unit. 

5. Negative approach to the problem 
can do untold damage. It can wreck 
livestock programs of farmers, cripple 
our future United States economy, im- 
pair the future nutrition of our people 
and cause further price inflation. Scar- 
city will stimulate more criticism about 
high food prices. 

6. Too drastic curtailment of livestock 
may leave a surplus of corn if 1948 
production is high. 

7. A positive program will keep herds 
intact and maintain production of meat. 

8. Wheat needs for European relief 
need not be used for feed. 

9. A positive approach is a program 
of abundance in contrast to scarcity. 

This study shows how the shortages 
can be met. 

As a result of the discussion of the 
present distorted historical relationship 
of lamb prices to hog and cattle prices, 
it was the decision of the committee to 
meet in Chicago on December 7 for the 
purpose of agreeing on a long-term ed- 
ucational program of lamb promotion. 
The reason for the consideration of pro- 
motion efforts at this time is because it 
was the opinion of the majority of mem- 
bers in attendance that lamb prices at 
the present time are not historically 
in relationship with other meats be- 
cause lamb is used by only a lim- 
ited group of our population. It was 
pointed out that utilization of lamb is, 
generally speaking, among the so- 
called white-collared class whose in- 
comes have not risen in proportion to 
other groups in the United States and 
for that reason demand for lamb is lim- 
ited. 

Each segment of the industry is to 
make its report to the committee in 
Chicago, outlining what each group 
can do on a lamb research, education 
and promotion program. 

J. M. J. 


President Pauly 
Proposes Program 


(CONCRETE suggestions for a long. 

range program for the sheep indus- 
try were placed before the Subcommit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
United States Senate in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on October 28 by President Syl- 
van J. Pauly. This statement was 
made at the request of the Senate com- 
mittee which is studying the long. 
range agricultural program and policy 
for the United States. The committee 
has been conducting field hearings in 
order to get the “grass root” thinking 
of agriculture. 


President Pauly told the committee 
that there is one proper solution of 
the situation confronting the domestic 
sheep industry and that is proper tariff 
protection to compensate for the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here 
and abroad and the full utilization of 
the facilities of the Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Services Act of 
1946, and that only for periods of dis- 
tress should a flexible support price 
program, not to exceed 75 percent of 
modernized parity as a disaster floor, 
be used. 


He pointed out that price support is 
desirable only in periods of depression 
but the fact that these supports were 
available would have a tendency to re- 
tard the break in prices on the open 
market. Mr. Pauly’s report with sup- 
porting exhibits will be published in 
the December issue of the Wool Grow- 
er. 


More than 30 witnesses were heard 
by the Senate Subcommittee, covering 
many of the agricultural phases of the 
Intermountain West. Few contributed 
constructive programs; others made 
recommendations for continuation of 
the price subsidy programs; and others 
discussed at considerable length prob- 
lems in relation to public lands. Much 
of the material given in this connec- 
tion was irrelevant to the program at 
hand. However, certain radical inter- 
ests apparently desired to take another 
biast at the livestock industry, even 
though they were out of order. As a 
result of President Truman’s calling of 
the special session of Congress on No- 
vember 17, further hearings in connec- 
tion with the long-range program for 
agriculture have been canceled. 


J. M. J. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Public Land Committee Recommendations 


The House Public Lands Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Frank A. Barrett (Wyo.) submitted 
the following report and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Agriculture: 


Honorable Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C 


My dear Secretary Anderson: 


In your letter of February 19, 1947, to 
Hon. Richard J. Welch, Chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, you stated: 


“IT am, however, entirely willing to 
work with the Committee on plans for 
critically examining the program for 
1948 and following years; also to have 
the Committee inquire into the justifi- 
cation for reductions made in 1947 or 
earlier years. With this in mind the 
Chief of the Forest Service and I have 
agreed to postpone final determination 
of 1948 adjustments until the latest 
possible date this fall... .” 


The undersigned members of the Public 
Lands Committee participated in a number 
of hearings in the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States on Forest Service graz- 
ing policies. We wish, at this time, to 
acknowledge the cooperation of the various 
Forest officials whose information and as- 
sistance has contributed to the success of 
the hearings. 

The Committee is fully cognizant of the 
importance of watershed protection, the 
conservation of wild life and the develop- 
ment of recreational areas in the national 
forests. However, in accordance with your 
letter and because of the urgency of the 
matter, we are confining our recommenda- 
tions at this time to the grazing problem. 
The members of our Committee have been 
particularly impressed by the _ interest 
shown in the hearings by individuals and 
representatives of the various groups inter- 
ested in grazing and its effect upon the 
ranges, forests and watersheds. All of the 
meetings were well attended and at several 
of them the attendance was from 500 to 
1,000 persons. The Committee was im- 
pressed that so many people traveled such 
great distances during their busy season to 
enter complaints against a department of 
their government. Livestock men predomi- 
nated at those hearings where the subject 
of the Forest Service was included on the 
agenda. 


The testimony submitted by the many 
witnesses for the livestock industry evi- 
denced the deep and sincere concern of 
permittees for the future of grazing on 
national forest ranges under existing For- 
est Service policy. After carefully con- 
sidering the testimony of all witnesses, rep- 
resenting many varied points of view, we 
are convinced that much of the criticism 


of Forest Service grazing policies is well- 
founded. 


The undersigned are unanimous in their 
opinion that in any attempt to solve the 
range problems, it is advisable to provide a 
three-year period during which there shall 
be a minimum of disturbances to existing 
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range livestock operations on the national 
forest. During this period joint studies 
should be made by Forest officials and live- 
stock men to determine the carrying capac- 
ity of each individual range and whether 
the vegetation is improving under present 
usage. We propose to make further thorough 
studies of the entire subject with a view to 
making such further recommendations and 
preparing such legislation as the facts and 
conditions may require. 

In order to assure a greater degree of 
stability to that segment of the livestock in- 
dustry dependent upon the use of national 
forest ranges for its economic existence, 
and to provide for time and for conditions 
favorable to the further study and consider- 
ation which the subject requires, we sug- 
gest that the Secretary of Agriculture, act- 
ing under his present administrative au- 
thority, put into immediate effect the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. Permittees to be given more posi- 
tive and affirmative encouragement by 
the Forest Service to cooperate with 
each other and with the Service in the 
improvement of ranges, including wat- 
er development, fencing, reseeding, ro- 
dent and weed control, and soil and 
water conservation practices. 


Instances have come to the attention of 
the Committee wherein offers by permittees 
to furnish seed for reseeding certain areas 
and to cooperate in similar manner in other 
range improvement practices have been re- 
fused by Forest Service officials. Whether 
or not this refusal was based upon a fear 
on the part of such officials that acceptance 
of such offers might obligate the Forest 
Service to recognize a right of the permit- 
tee in the range or facilities so improved, 
this attitude on the part of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the lack of satisfactory alternative 
provisions for such improvement is not in 
line with announced Forest Service policies 
for conservation and improvement of rang- 
es. 


2. Effective immediately and extend- 
ing for a three-year “test” period there 
shall be no reduction made in permits. 


In the light of the unrelenting and in 
many cases, the rather drastic reductions 
made in permits up to and including this 
year, and in view of the admitted difficulty 
of determining with any degree of certainty 
that these cuts are not more than sufficient 
to attain the desired objective, we believe 
that an observation period of three years 
without reductions should be inaugurated 
in order to determine the efficacy of the 
progressive reductions heretofore enforced. 
Experienced stockmen strongly feel that the 
range is decidedly on the up-grade as will 
be clearly demonstrated in the three-year 
test period. The coritinued scarcity of meat 
and fiber for domestic consumption and to 
supply world needs, with consequent higher 
prices, makes imperative the adoption of 
this proposal, in our considered judgment. 


3. Establish and put into operation a 


system of impartial appeal boards de- 
signed to represent fully the interests 
of the general public as well as the 
permittee and the Forest Service so far 
as grazing and livestock operations are 
concerned. 


The present system of appeal wherein the 
appellant must appeal from the decision of 
one official to higher officials of the same 
bureau has proven entirely unsatisfactory. 
The permittee feels, and with good reason, 
that an appeal under such circumstances is 
futile and that the cards are stacked against 
him before he starts. We believe this to be 
one reason for the permittees’ failure to 
call-upon the advisory boards to the extent 
which could otherwise be expected. 


4. All conditions required of the per- 
mittee or imposed upon him, or agree- 
ments or promises made to him, by For- 
est officials in connection with his graz- 
ing permit to be in writing and their 
validity recognized by any successors 
to such officials. 


Experience has shown that unless condi- 
tions agreed upon between the Forest of- 
ficials and permittees are made of record, 
such agreements have too often been ignored 
or repudiated by the successors to the of- 
ficals responsible for the oral agreements. 
This condition has contributed materially to 
the permittees’ loss of confidence in Forest 
officials and the Forest Service. This con- 
fidence can only be restored when bona fide 
agreements are lived up to in good faith. 
The terms of the grazing permit which the 
permittee is required to sign commit and 
bind him to certain specific, and in the opin- 
ion of many, rather drastic conditions. Un- 
less agreements involving matters outside 
the terms of the permit are likewise put in 
writing and subscribed to by the Forest 
Service, then it would seem that the Serv- 
ice is unwilling to show the good faith re- 
quired of the permittee. 


5. Inaugurate and make effective a 
policy under which permittees, in mat- 
ters affecting their preferences and 
permits, shall upon request be entitled 
to a record hearing at which they may 
be represented by counsel. 


In some instances which have come to our 
attention, permittees have been denied rep- 
resentation by attorney. Such denial on the 
part of the Regional official has been sus- 
tained by the Chief Forester. Permittees, 
as a rule, are not learned in technical or 
quasi-legal procedure and are not sufficient- 
ly informed of Forest Service procedure in 
such cases. Further, they are at a loss to 
prepare themselves for hearings to which 
they have no right in the first place under 
the regulations as interpreted by the Chief 
Forester. They are, therefore, at a great 
disadvantage in presenting their case to 
Forest Service officials who may or may 
not hear them and who may or may not give 
weight to their self-defense. 
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6. In all cases involving a reduction 
in permitted numbers, consideration 
shall be given to the economic condi- 
tions affecting the permittee’s livestock 
operations and to the practical effect of 
proposed reductions upon, not only the 
permittee, but the local community 
and its tax structure. Further, the 
opinions of experienced and practical 
stockmen and community leaders con- 
cerned shall be given due consideration. 


We find that one of the greatest issues 
in the entire subject of Forest Service ad- 
ministration is the conflict between the 
ideal and the practical schools of thought. 
While the extremist on the practical side 
may be accused of indifference to conser- 
vation and the public interests in natural 
resources, the extremist on the idealistic 
side may, himself, work equal or greater in- 
jury to the cause of conservation and the 
public interest. 


We may, from time to time, have further 
suggestions to offer. 


We are of the firm opinion that much of 
the existing trouble stems from the fact 
that the Forest Act of 1897, as it now stands, 
makes no provision for grazing as a basic 
use of national forest lands nor does it pre- 
scribe any general policies for the adminis- 
tration of grazing as a function of the For- 
est Service. We propose to prepare an 
amendment to the Act for the purpose of 
clarifying this matter for the benefit of all 
concerned and we invite your cooperation 
and assistance to this end. 


Our findings require that we call upon 
the Forest Service administration to as- 
sume responsibility for much of the dis- 
satisfaction and fear felt by livestock men, 
for the present lack of economic stability 
among those grazing on the national for- 
ests, and for the misunderstanding on the 
part of other groups and the public gen- 
erally of the real issues involved between 
the Forest Service and the livestock indus- 
try. We have found no disposition on the 
part of livestock men to “take over’ or to 
exploit the national forest or public domain 
lands to the detriment of natural resources 
or the public interest. We wish, therefore, 
to assure you that if any such fear is -enter- 
tained by Forest Service officials, it is with- 
out foundation in fact. 


We disagree with the thought that the 
reasonable utilization of national forest 
ranges for grazing both livestock and big 
‘game is incompatible with proper and ef- 
‘fective conservation of natural resources 
and their utilization for other recognized 
‘purposes. On the other hand, we are con- 
vinced that such grazing use is essential to 
the protection of and utilization of these 
resources in the interests of the public. We 
are wholly in accord with the long estab- 
lished policy of the multiple use of our 
national forests. The forests should be ad- 
ministered to serve all interests and at the 
same time to protect the rights of the gen- 
eral public. We are convinced that our rec- 
ommendations are wholly consistent with 
the historic policy of the Forest Service. 


We suggest a re-examination by the For- 
est Service of its policies in the light of 
their practical application in the field. We 
believe those officials who attended the 
various hearings during this investigation 
‘have profited by the criticisms and sugges- 
tions offered by witnesses and will proceed 
to eliminate many of the causes of friction 
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between themselves and the users of the 
national forests. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Frank A. Barrett (Wyo.) 
Robt. F. Rockwell (Colo.) 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (Mont.) 
A. L. Miller (Nebr.) 
John Sanborn (Idaho) 
A. M. Fernandez (N. M.) 
Clair Engle (Calif.) 
E. H. Hedrick (W. Va.) 
Norris Poulson (Calif.) 
Charles H. Russell (Nev.) 





Nevada Wool Growers 
Elect 


ON October 3, prior to the House 

Subcommittee Public Land Hear- 
ing, the Nevada Wool Growers met at 
the Nevada Hotel, Ely, for the purpose 





Captain E. R. Marvel, new president of Nevada 
Wool Growers Association. 


of adopting a streamlined constitution 
and by-laws and electing new officers 
for the Association. 

Many of the past members and of- 
ficers had retired from the sheep busi- 
ness. 


Captain E. R. Marvel, Battle Moun- 
tain, Nevada, was elected the new pres- 
ident of the Association. He is a stock- 
holder in and manager of the W. T. 
Jenkins Company, Battle Mountain, 
Nevada, one of the oldest and largest 
sheep outfits remaining in the State. He 
is also a former director and president 





of the Nevada Land and Livestoc!: As. 
sociation, which represented both sheep 
and cattle men in Nevada from 1919 to 
1933. Marvel has also served continu- 
ously as chairman of the Advisory 
Boards of both the Elko and Winne. 
mucca Grazing Districts since their 
organization. He was recently elected 
as a director of the Nevada Livestock 
Production Credit Association. 


The newly elected vice p*fesident, 
Burton H. Robison, is one of the larg. 
est sheep operators in the Ely region, 
and also one of the largest operators in 
Nevada. He is a son of a pioneer stock 
raiser of White Pine County, Nevada. 


John E. Humphrey, Reno, Nevada, 
was retained as secretary, and Vernon 
Metcalf, Reno, was retained as counsel 
for the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


Although sheep numbers have de- 
clined greatly the past few years in 
Nevada, many continue their faith in 
the industry and are working out their 
problems throuugh united effort. 





Interest High In State 
Meetings 


HE October 3rd meeting of San 

Joaquin sheepmen ushered in a 
statewide series of meetings of Cali- 
fornia wool growers to consider current 
problems of the industry. Climax of 
the district meetings will be the conven- 
tion of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, November 20, in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Present at meetings held to date have 
been President Howard Vaughn and 
Secretary W. P. Wing of the California 
Association. Movies taken during the 
European trip of Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn 
the past summer were shown at a num- 
ber of the meetings. 


Among prominent speakers at the 
various meeetings was Congressman B. 
W. Gearhart, who spoke on the passage 
of the Wool Act of 1947. 


Problems considered included the 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico; sale of stockpile wools; and 
the current wool purchase program. 


All meetings have been well attended, 
indicating that California sheepmen 
are still vitally interested in their in- 
dustry. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Murphy Joins Council 
Staff 


A survey of the American Wool 

Council’s program and formulation 
of plans to extend it along lines that 
have already distinguished it for econ- 
omy and effectiveness is the first assign- 
ment undertaken by John K. Murphy, 
Jr. who has joined F. Eugene Acker- 
man Associates as an associate. Mr. 
Ackerman is executive director of the 
American Wool Council. 

To his new work Mr. Murphy brings 
public relations experience as well as a 
general editorial background. He was 
most recently editorial director of the 
petroleum industry’s national public 
relations program, in charge of setting 
up and directing the execution of a 
broad plan to present the facts about 
the industry and its place in the na- 
tion’s economy. 

Previously he was managing editor 
of the Picture Books Division of Cowles 
Magazines, Inc., member of the Editor- 
ial Board and Management Committee. 
In this post, Mr. Murphy had an active 
part in developing the “visual” book, 
using the picture-story technique— 
combining picture sequences with text 
chapters—to present history, biography 
and industrial subjects in dramatic 
form. 

Among full-length text-and-picture 
books produced under his editorial di- 
rection were “Look at America” and a 
companion set of eight books on United 
States regions, published by Houghton 
Mifflin; “The Santa Fe Trail: A Chap- 
ter in the Opening of the West” (Ran- 
dom House); “Woodrow Wilson” 
(Harper’s); “Oil for Victory” (Whittle- 
sey House); “Abe Lincoln and His 
Times” (Crowell); and “The Story of 
the F. B. I.” (Dutton). 

Mr. Murphy is a former copy chief 
and member of the editorial board of 
“Look Magazine.” 

Prior to his magazine and book work 
he was for six years a writer and editor 
for the Associated Press. He was an 
editor on AP’s general news desk in 
New York, which directs the flow of 
national and international news to pa- 
pers throughout the United States, and 
a writer on general assignments and 
politics. As picture editor of AP’s 
New England Division, he directed 
photo coverage of the 1938 hurricane, 
the Squalus submarine disaster, and 
other nationally important stories. 

From 1930 to 1937, Mr. Murphy was 
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John K. Murphy, Jr., former member editorial 
board of “Look,” now associated with American Wool 
Council. 


a reporter, editor and editorial writer 
on newspapers in Washington, D. C., 
and Birmingham, Alabama. 

On the academic side, he majored in 
sciences at the University of Alabama, 
and more recently taught a course in 
the technique of the picture story at 
New York University. 

In his new connection with wool, Mr. 
Murphy’s interests become “bi-animal.” 
Although he lives in New York City, 
he spends summer week ends in Con- 
necticut, where he divides his enthus- 
iasms between a young son, an Ayr- 
shire dairy herd, and painting water 
colors for which the bidding by con- 
noisseurs is something less than spirit- 


ed. F. FE. A. 





Craig Ram Sale 


“record-breaker” is the term aptly 

applied to the 5th annual Craig, 
Colorado, Ram Sale, held October 3, 
in the new Virgil-Downs Sale Pavillion 
east of Craig, with 300 buyers partici- 
pating. 

A world’s record was by-passed 
when a pen of 10 Rambouillet-Cots- 
wold crossbreds, consigned by Foster 
Rhoades of Hanna, Utah, were pur- 
chased by Steve Simas of Craig, for 
$175 per head. A similar pen con- 


signed by Rhoades was bought by Mike 
Noonen of Kremmling at $100 per head; 
while B. H. Stringham, Vernal, Utah, 
was the successful bidder on a pen of 7 
consigned by Rhoades, at $130 per head. 

A new 1947 record was set when Re- 
gas Halandras, Meeker, Colorado, paid 
$165 per head for 4 Hampshire year- 
lings consigned by Paul R. Heeney and 
son of Broomfield, Colorado. 

The Suffolk breed was topped by a 
pen of 10 Suffolk yearlings consigned 
by Tom Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, 
which went to John Papoulas, Craig, 
for $150. 

The top pen of Corriedales, a register- 
ed yearling and one registered 3-year- 
old, was consigned by F. H. Davidson 
and Sons of Saratoga, Wyoming, and 
went to Walter Kruger, Hayden, for 
$100 per head. 

At $90 per head, a pen of 4 and a pen 
of 5 Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds, con- 
signed by Glenn Nelson of Eagle, were 
sold to Edgar Jones, Rio Blanco, and 
Alex Urie, Craig, respectively, and 
topped the crossbred division. 

Colonel E. O. Walter cried the sale, 
at which 457 rams averaged $92.09 per 
head. 





South Dakota Show and Sale 


‘THE second annual Western South 

Dakota Stud Ram Show and 
Sale held at the U. S. Experiment Farm, 
Newell, South Dakota, on October 3 
and 4, was viewed as highly successful 
by Sale officials. 

The sale of a two-year-old Hampshire’ 
ram, reserve breed champion in the 
show, for $325, highlighted the affair. 
Sold by Frank Swope of Orient, South 
Dakota, to Mr. Barnett of Brookings, 
this ram brought what is believed to 
be the highest price ever paid for an 
animal at a sheep show in South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. Swope also exhibited the grand 
champion ram of the show, a yearling 
Hampshire, which sold for $175 to Art 
Adams of Vale. Burke and Sheridan 
of Hoover, purchased the reserve grand 
champion from Thos. Pfister and Sons 
of Node, Wyoming, for $190. 3 

Fifty-four of the 74 rams entered 
were sold at an average price of $71.23. 

Sale auctioneers were R. J. Bush 
and son, Leo, of Belle Fourche. Judges 
for the show were Fred S. Wilson and 
Merlin Hodgson of the State Experi- 
ment Station, and Mr. Harry E. Weakly 
was chairman of the sale and show. 
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Feeding on one of Colorado’s high mountain meadows 


N2 State has more ups and downs 
than Colorado and we do not 
mean financially, we mean geographi- 
cally! From the McElmo Canyon coun- 
.try in Southwestern Colorado where 
they raise cotton and tobacco to the 
lofty peaks covered eternally with 
snow; from the “short grass” country 
of the eastern plains to the famous 
Parks—Middle, North and South— 
where the finest kind of hay is raised 
at altitudes of 7,000 feet and above, 
Colorado is indeed a land of contrasts. 
In its businesses, in its agriculture, 
in its livestock raising and particularly 
its sheep industry, it is a land of “di- 
versities,” too. Farming practices vary 
from dryland to irrigated, from low al- 
titude to high, and sheep raising from 
the great herds that migrate back and 
forth from the desert to the mountain 
meadows to the backyard flocks and 
the large flocks of the eastern plains 
with all degrees in between and with 
every conceivable kind of management 
and production practice. 

In those practices are operators who 
try to buy their replacements and there 
are those who attempt to raise them. 
There are those who feed cake and those 
who feed corn and those who prefer 
formula feed pellets. There are those 
who prefer Columbias and Corriedales 
and Hampshires and those who swear 
by the crosses. There are those who 
are concerned about wool production 
and those who are concerned about big 
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lambs. There are those who are con- 


_ cerned about quality and those about 


quantity and a lot of idealists striving 
to produce a sheep that will yield the 
best and most in wool and the biggest 
and best lamb. 

Back of these desires are active agen- 
cies trying to help. The A. & M. Col- 
lege at Fort Collins is one. On its 
staff or connected with it are outstand- 
ing men of unusually practical nature 
who are not only guiding students in 
their development but are conducting 
experiments to try and solve some of 
the problems. In their zeal to be both 
practical and useful, they go to the 
ranches, consult with practical sheep- 
men and are helpful in every possible 
way. 

A powerful force for the good of the 
sheep industry is the twenty local 
sheepmen’s organizations in the State, 
each with its own board of directors and 
executive officers. These twenty local 
associations are combined to form the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
and all are pledged to benefit the in- 
dustry by undertaking only those ac- 
tivities that are for its good. 

The associations are active in legisla- 
tive as well as other activities and co- 
operate with all agencies such as the 
Forest Service, the Taylor Grazing 
people, the Colorado Fish and Game 
Department, the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the division of Forest and 
Range Research and Management, the 





Sheep 


Agricultural College and more recent- 
ly, the sportsmen organizations. For 
the first time in the history of the State, 
a joint committee has been appointed 
with sheepmen and members of the 
Izaak Walton League on it. This com- 
mittee was appointed by E. P. Hazard, 
president of the Colorado Association, 
following the annual meeting in July. 

Tom Lloyd, president of the League, 
pledged the committee to an educa- 
tional plan to bring about an awareness 
on the part of the sportsmen to the 
rights of the landowners and the re- 
sponsibilities of the hunters. At the 
same time, Mr. Hazard pledged the co- 
operation of the wool growers. 

Colorado’s sheep industry is a big 
one and important to the economy of 
the State. In 1946, USDA Bureau of 
Agriculture statistician, Floyd K. Reed 
of Denver, reports Colorado sheep rais- 
ers received a return of $29,190,000 
from the sale of sheep and $4,847,000 
from their wool, a total of $34,037,000, 
placing the State’s sheep industry with- 
in the top five agricultural income pro- 
ducers. There were 2,270,000 sheep, of 
which 805,000 were in feedlots, when 
the 1946 count was made. Unhappily, 
within a year this number had declined 
to 1,853,000 of which 520,000 were feed- 
lot sheep and while some feel the down- 
ward trend will stop this year, there are 
other thinking sheepmen who predict 
it will reach 1,500,000 before the tide 
turns. Incidentally, preliminary figures 
indicate Colorado’s clip for 1947 will be 
20 percent under 1946. 

There is general agreement on the 
cause of the decline. Feed costs and 
labor head the list with good help al 
most impossible to find. Uncertainties 
have caused conservative operators 10 
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Great 
Industry 


By Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 


be afraid of the future and they have 
taken advantage of present prices to 
unload. Sons have not been attracted 
to the business and fathers, tired and 
worn out from the war years, have quit. 
A few, depending upon buying their re- 
placements, have watched their herds 
get old and have found it simpler to dis- 
pose of them than to rebuild. Some 
have just simply made enough money 
to quit and have retired. Large herds 
have combined and the total cut a third 
or more. 

Cuts on the forests have been a fac- 
tor, too. There is a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and unhappiness with For- 
est Service policies and general agree- 
ment that the situation can only be cor- 
rected by Congressional action. The 
main point of dissension seems to be 
the lack of any authority to appeal to 
on rulings of Forest Service officials. 
At a hearing in Grand Junction before 
a Congressional committee, this point 
was emphasized and later developments 
indicate there will be a determined 
effort in Congress at the forthcoming 
session to provide a Board or Court of 
Appeal. Once this situation is cor- 
rected, it is thought the declines brought 
about by virtue of uncertainties of ten- 
ure on the forests will cease and per- 
haps those areas which are now heavily 
grassed or capable of carrying more 
stock than is now allotted will be grant- 
ed higher allotments. 

However, one important factor con- 
tributing to the decline has been the 
disparity between sheep and cattle 
prices. Most operators in a position to 
have shifted from sheep to cattle, and 
those operating both, have decreased 
their sheep numbers and increased their 
cattle holdings. A few operators have 
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Lloyd N. Case, genial and efficient secretary of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Association. 


gone against the general trend and in- 
creased their flocks but they are in the 
minority. The greater part of the de- 
cline can no doubt be attributed to com- 
plete selling out and quitting or shift- 
ing over to cattle rather than reducing 
the numbers in the herds. 

The replacement problem is proving 
a perplexing one. For the past ten or 
fifteen years, producers have been able 
to obtain their needs from Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah and the Dakotas. They 
have felt if they could buy their re- 





Loading at Craig, Colorado. 
sheep were loaded. 


placements for no more than twenty or 
twenty-five percent more than they 
were selling their lambs for, it was 
more practical than trying to raise 
them. 

Each year has seen fewer replace- 
ments available from these sources and 
there has been a decline in quality as 
well. Replacements have advanced in 
price as a result of the keen demand for 
them, and buyers have become reluct- 
ant to pay the cost. 

There seems to be a trend toward 
sheepmen raising their own. They are 
finding they can improve the quality of 
their herds and the determination to 
produce better lambs and wool is evi- 
denced by the discriminating buying 
taking place at the several ram sales 
held annually in the State. The Hamp- 
shire Breeders Sale at Greeley in July 
created a great deal of interest and the 
State sale held for the first time in mid- 
August in Denver attracted a great 
many entries and buyers. The sale of 
the Routt-Moffat Association at Craig 
in northwestern Colorado was one of 
the largest and set records for prices 
paid. Bidding was spirited at all sales 
on good pens and bidders knew what 
they wanted, buying to improve their 
flocks along the lines desired. 

It was noticeable in the sales spon- 
sored by wool growers’ organizations 
interested in the industry that great 
emphasis was placed on the desirability 
of getting the kind of ram that builds 


nth ras 


The picture was taken on October 4th, when a straight train of 
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up the herd and the only reason for 
holding the sales was to provide that 
kind of ram. Any revenue derived 
was clearly of secondary consideration 
to the management. The expressed de- 
sire has been to provide rams that will 
result in bigger and better lambs, more 
and better wool. 

Colorado A. & M. College, located 
at Fort Collins, a pleasant city in the 
northern part of the State with the 
Rockies at its back door and the plains 
stretching eastward at its front, main- 
tains a fine laboratory under the super- 
vision of Dr. Eugene Bertone. With 


some of the finest equipment of any col- 





Wool technology students at Colorado A. and M. 


College, measuring wool fibers. John R. Winder, 
son of former President G. N. Winder, in front 
(left). 

lege in the West, scouring and other 
testing is carried on. A student com- 
pleting the course is better equipped to 
deal with buyers or technicians and the 
sons of ranchers who expect to fill their 
father’s shoes go back to the ranch with 
the kind of knowledge they need to 
keep the “wool from being pulled over 
their eyes.” 

Much of the work that will be done 
under the Research and Marketing Act 
(Hope-Flannagan Bill) will be super- 
vised and carried out under Dr. Ber- 
tone’s direction. Among some of the 
projects outlined are grading at the 
ranch, skirting the fleeces at the shear- 
ing sheds and developing various meth- 
ods of marketing clips by various treat- 
ments. The prospect of doing the sheep 
industry untold good under the provis- 
ions of the Act appears bright. 

One of the interesting projects that 
has been carried on for some time by 
Dr. Bertone has been an extended 
study of fineness and variability of the 
wool of the Corriedale breed. This has 
been a major research project of the 
laboratory and will be continued into 
the future. As a result of the research 
and culling as indicated, the Corriedale 
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breed wools from the herds studied 
have been standardized and improved 
and it follows that what can be done 
with them can also be done with other 
breeds. 

Another outstanding practical man 
on the staff is Lamar Esplin, associate 
professor of animal husbandry in 
charge of sheep. Experiments are car- 
ried out under his direction, the most 
important of which has resulted in 
establishing levels at which sulphur can 
be fed in the grain ration to overcome 
the so-called “over-eating” disease, en- 
tero-toxemia. It has been determined 
a feeding level of two-thirds of an 
ounce per day per sheep is indicated 
and at this level drylot feed operators 
have reduced death losses to as low as 
three-quarters of one percent without 
any great increase in costs. While the 
rate of gain slowed some, feed con- 
sumption decreased proportionately 
and one of the greatest evils the dry 
feeder has had to contend with has been 
minimized. No ill effects have been 
noted on the carcass and there has been 
no change in the delicate flavor of the 
meat. 

Next winter the college will put 900 
head on test to further prove the con- 
clusions and determine whether or not 
a different level of feeding may be 
equally effective. 


Little work has been done as yet on 
range and pasture feeding, but it is 
hoped finances will become available 
to determine whether or not a supple- 
mentary feed, properly formulated, 
may not offset the declining value of 
grasses as they mature with the ad- 
vancing season. 


Another operation of interest to live- 
stock men, but not in connection with 
the college, is the forest and range re- 
search work being carried on under 
the direction of W. E. McGinnies. This 
USDA branch on the campus is cur- 
rently engaged in experimental reseed- 
ing and range management in the west- 
ern mountainous part of the State and 
from the work is expected data that will 
serve to better utilize lands to increase 
their grazing capacity and avoid the 
evils of overgrazing. 

Berry N. Duff, sheep specialist of the 
Colorado A. & M. Extension Service, 
is one of the key men in backing Colo- 
rado’s sheep development program. 
Most of his time is spent working with 
producers wherever they may be and 
sheepmen from all over the State have 
come to rely on his judgment and ad- 
vice. He reports an increasing number 





of sheepmen are calling upon him to 
cull their flocks and hold back their 
more desirable ewe lambs for replace- 
ments. In culling, Mr. Duff pays par- 
ticular attention to conformation, wool 
quality and general desirability of the 
animal to fit the needs of the owner. 
Further, he assists in selecting rams to 
match up with the ewes selected. Some 
of his work is done with Gordon Mick- 
le, extension entomologist and Dr. A. 
A. Goodman, extension veterinarian, 
both of the college, solving problems 
that are connected with the sheep in- 
dustry involving internal and external 
parasites and diseases. 

A fine spirit of cooperation prevails 
among all at the college interested in 
sheep work with consequent benefit to 
the industry. Their work, coupled 
with the help and guidance of outstand- 
ing sheepmen, has resulted in a high 
standard of operation within the State 
and while much yet remains to be done, 
there is a great deal of satisfaction in 
accomplishment to date. 

The problems of advising are compli- 
cated by the variation in operations on 
the eastern slope, on the one hand, and 
the high mountain ranges and desert 
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A feedlot lamb suffering from overeating disease 


(entero-toxemia). This feedlot loss has been 
brought under control by feeding sulphur in the 
ration. 
sections of the western part of the State. 
Colorado’s plains ranges are extensive 
on the eastern side of the Rockies. Sur- 
prisingly enough, in this “short grass” 
country, costs of production on the pri- 
vately owned lands are said to be no 
greater than those of the public land 
users. Actual operating expenses are 
somewhat less but that is offset by the 
lower weight of lambs produced, para- 
sites taking their toll and the more ex- 
tensive supplemental feeding required. 
Much of the parasitical trouble arises 
from the problem of water. It becomes 
necessary to trail back and forth to 
water holes with consequent overgraz- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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A group of Targhee yearling ewes at about 13 months of age. 
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Development of Targhee Sheep 


By Clair E. Terrill and John A. Stoehr 
United States Dept. of Agriculture’ 


HE development of the Targhee 
breed of sheep began in 1926 when 
select Rambouillet rams were mated 
with select ewes of Corriedale x Linc- 
oln-Rambouillet and Lincoln x Ram- 
bouillet combinations by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at the U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. De- 
scendants of these crosses have been 
interbred and carefully selected to pro- 
duce the Targhee breed. 

Targhees were developed to provide 
astable breed of sheep suited to west- 
ern ranges with intermediate feed con- 
ditions. Much of the western range of 
this nature is adapted to the use of 
range ewes of fine-wool foundation but 
carrying some _ long-wool breeding. 
These ewes are often larger than fine- 
wool ewes and are generally considered 
more profitable where range conditions 
are suitable. The Targhee was de- 
veloped to stabilize this type in a breed 
of approximately one-fourth long-wool 
breeding and three-fourths fine-wool 
breeding. This type is generally rec- 
ognized as the “comeback” in the West, 
aname which signifies coming back to 





Idaho. 
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U.S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 


the Rambouillet from the first coarse 
and fine-wool cross. 

The Targee is a polled, white-faced 
sheep of intermediate size. Mature rams 
weigh an average of about 200 pounds 
and mature ewes weigh about 130 
pounds in good range condition. This 
breed has a more desirable mutton con- 
formation than fine-wool sheep, being 
more blocky, compact, and moderately 
low set, with good bone and straight 
legs. The ideal Targhee is free from skin 
folds and has an open face. Targhees 
yield heavy fleeces of long staple wool 
which generally grade Half-Blood and 
which are moderately light in shrink. 
Mature Targhee ewes produce an aver- 
age per year of a little more than 11 
pounds of unscoured wool with a staple 
length of about 3 inches and a com- 
mercial yield of about 50 percent of 
scoured clean wool under the range con- 
ditions that obtain at the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station. 

Targhee ewes are good mothers and 
wean a high proportion of their lambs. 
The lambs average about 80 pounds in 
weight at 140 days of age when pro- 
duced on the range without any grain 
feeding. The flocking tendency is well 
developed and the ewes handle uni- 
formly well on the range. 

After 3 generations of successful 


breeding it was thought desirable to in- 
crease the numbers and broaden the 
base of the breed. In the fall of 1937 
selected Rambouillet rams were mated 
to a group of ewes resulting from sev- 
eral generations of topcrossing Corrie- 
dale rams on _Lincoln-Rambouillet 
ewes. This mating was repeated for 
several years. Some registered Corrie- 
dale ewes were also included. In the 
following years additional crosses were 
made involving Columbia rams x Ram- 
bouillet ewes, Targhee rams x Ram- 
bouillet ewes, Targhee rams x Corrie- 
dale ewes, and Targhee rams x Lincoln- 
Rambouillet ewes. 

The lambs were born during April 
and May and were herded with their 
dams on sagebrush-grass or spring-fall 
range near Dubois, Idaho, until the lat- 
ter part of June. They were then herd- 
ed on the high summer range until 
about the middle of September when 
they returned to the fall range. Wean- 
ing records were taken during the mid- 
dle or latter part of August at about 120 
days of age. The ewe lambs were sep- 
arated from their dams shortly after the 
sheep arrived on the fall range. . They 
remained on this range until December 
when they were trailed to the winter 
feed lot and were fed alfalfa hay. They 
were returned to the spring range about 
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May 1, and yearling records were taken 
about*June 1. 

Réeords on weaning weight, staple 
length, type, condition, face covering, 
and neck folds were studied on 599 Tar- 
ghee and 415 crossbred ewe lambs born 


from 1940 to 1945. Data on yearling. 


grease fleece weight, staple length, body 
weight, type, condition, face covering, 
and neck folds were also studied on 439 
Targhee and 262 crossbred yearling 
ewes born from 1938 to 1944. Addition- 
al data on clean yield, clean fleece 
weight, and commercial grade of fleece 
from some of these ewes were ex- 
amined. Crossbreds were compared 
with Targhees to determine their suit- 
ability for foundation Targhee breed- 
ing. 

Columbia x Rambouillet ewes ex- 
celled Targhees in body weight, type, 
condition, fleece weight, and open face 
but had shorter staple length and slight- 
ly more neck folds. Rambouillet x 
Corriedale ewes excelled Targhees in 
staple length, yearling weight, fleece 
weight, and freedom from folds, but 
were scored lower in type, condition, 
and face covering. Both of these cross- 
es produced fleece grades which were 
fairly typical of Targhees. These cross- 
es complement each other in that one 
is strong in the traits in which the other 
is weak. 

Crosses of Targhee rams on Corrie- 
dale and Lincoln-Rambouillet ewes 
produced ewes which were equal to or 
better than Targhees in most traits. 
These crosses produced exceptional 
length of staple but more of their fleeces 
were classified in coarser grades than 
were fleeces of Targhees. Selection for 
Half-Blocd fleeces is emphasized in 
Targhees. 

The cross of Targhee rams on Ram- 
bouillet ewes was least satisfactory for 
production of the Targhee type. This 
cross was inferior to Targhees in every 
trait at weaning age but at yearling age 
body weight, type, and condition were 
better than those of Targhees, although 
the shorter staple, more covered faces, 
and greater degree of neck folds per- 
sisted. The yearling fleeces graded def- 
initely finer than Targhees. 

The results indicate that both Co- 
lumbia x Rambouillet and Rambouillet 
x Corriedale crosses produce a fairly 
satisfactory Targhee type. It would be 
desirable to use both crosses to produce 
the Targhee type, because they comple- 
ment each other. Either interbreeding 
of the crosses or topcrossing with Tar- 
ghee rams would be a satisfactory meth- 
od of incorporating these crosses into 
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the breed. Crosses of Targhee x Cor- 
riedale ‘and Targhee x Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet were both satisfactory, al- 
though their fleeces were not strictly 
typical of Targhees. Therefore, with 
these crosses, further top crosses with 
Targhee rams would be desirable. With 
any of the above crosses, several gen- 
erations of interbreeding or topcrossing 
with Targhee rams with selection to- 
ward the ideal Targhee would be es- 
sential before they should be considered 
as Targhees. 





The. crossing of Targhees on Ram. 
bouillets will require additional gener. 
ations of use of Targhee rams before 
the Targhee type is realized. Defici- 
encies in staple length, face covering, 
and neck folds would still be difficult 
to overcome. If this cross is made one 
should carefully select for open face. 
long staple and smooth bodies in the 
Rambouillet ewes to minimize culling 
for wool blindness, short staple, and 
skin folds in the crossbred lambs. 








Tall Oatgrass For Reseeding 


By George Stewart, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Ogden, Utah 


TALL oatgrass Arrhenatherum elati- 
us), along with smooth brome, 
mountain brome, orchardgrass, and tim- 
othy is one of the highly promising for- 
age grasses for reseeding on deep soils 
at mid and high elevations on mountain- 
ous summer ranges. It is also one of 
the most suitable species for seeding 
under aspen, maple, and oakbrush. 

For reseeding summer ranges it has 
several virtues. When first seeded it 
develops more rapidly than most spec- 
ies, in many favorable circumstances 
producing considerable forage in the 
second season after planting. After 
establishment it makes an early spring 
growth, distinctly ahead of nearly all 
native species and grows rapidly in mild 
weather. In late summers and aut- 
umns with enough rain to permit 
growth, tall oatgrass grows rapidly, 
producing more fall forage than most 
other species. In mixed seedings, there- 
fore, it is likely to produce proportion- 
ately more forage during the second 
and third seasons after seeding than do 
the species that require more time to 
come into full production. When the 
species that develop more slowly, such 
as smooth brome, for example, reach 
full production, tall oatgrass will pro- 
duce only its share of the forage. In the 
drier margins of its habitat it may be 
partly crowded out by the more 
drought-enduring species. 

This grass is highly palatable in 
spring and fall when basal leaves are 
fresh and green; the tall seed stalks, 
however, are coarse and woody and less 
readily eaten, sometimes being left 
when the range is closely used. Animals 


graze it with great gusto in early spring: 


and again in late fall when the leaves 
are green. Not only is this grass rel- 
ished by sheep and cattle, but deer also 
like it unusually well. 

Tall oatgrass, introduced to the Unit- 
ed States soon after 1890, was native to 
the foothills of the Mediterranean reg- 
ion and eastward to Persia. Mild, rainy 
winters in that region favor fall, winter, 
and early spring growth with a mini- 
mum of winter dormancy. Because of 
this peculiar seasonal habit of growth, 
it is adapted to cool, mild weather, and 
is not fully winter hardy, particularly 
in cold winters without snow. 

It has a deep root system which en- 
ables it to endure periods of summer 
drought so characteristic of its home- 
land. Hot weather is not nearly so de- 
trimental to oatgrass as to cool-climate 
grasses such as Kentucky bluegrass, 
orchardgrass, and timothy. Another of 
its Mediterranean habits, that of dis- 
persing seeds at once on reaching ma- 
turity, makes seed difficult to harvest 
and therefore high priced, generally 
costing two to four times as much as 
seeds of crested wheatgrass, western 
wheatgrass, or smooth brome. Strains 
are being developed on which it is hoped 
seed shattering may be much less pro- 
nounced than is the case with the nat- 
ural stock. 

The seed of tall oatgrass is hairy and 
bears a short twisted beard making it 
difficult to distribute through a drill. In 
drilling, the feed slots are likely to run 
empty unless the seed is constantly 
stirred and occasionally poked into the 
slots. It is best drilled about one-half 
to one inch deep, and needs to be well 
covered with soil. Surface broadcasting 
is especially unsatisfactory, as the light, 
fluffy seed and twisted beard tends to 
hold the seed on the surface. Sometimes 
treatment in a hammer mill is applied 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Farming Along North 
African Coastline 


By Ralph S. Yohe 


HE North African coastline looks 
barren to most Americans. The vast- 
ness of its tireless hills is broken only 
by squatty little Arab villages and sil- 
very gray olive orchards spread out like 
incidental rugs thrown around the larg- 
er towns. 
This barren landscape stretching 
southward from the Mediterranean 
Sea is the agricultural region of North 


Africa. It is a narrow strip of land, sel- § 


dom over a hundred miles deep, 
hemmed in on the south by the Atlas 
Mountains and the Sahara Desert. Here 
primitive agriculture still persists. Most 


of the Arabs employ the same methods & 


worked enough to make a good seed- 
bed; others are only scratched. 

Many of the larger grain fields are 
cut by rusty old binders pulled by two 
teams of oxen and a lead team of mules. 

Corn is grown in small patches and 
cultivated entirely by hand. 

Little donkeys, the Biblical asses, are 
They go up and down the 


common. 


of farming that their Moslem ancestors gia 


were using centuries ago. 


Many small fields of wheat and rye 


are cut by the men with old fashioned 
cradles and scythes. The women and 
children gather the straw and tie it into 
bundles. If the grain remains in the 
field for any length of time the Arabs 
pile it into neat miniature stacks each 
about six feet in height. Later the cut 
grain is hauled in on a two-wheeled cart 
pulled by a little nondescript horse or 
an even smaller mule or donkey. 

Much of the grain is threshed in an 
equally primitive manner. The grain 
isspread in a circular pile. Two ponies 
tied together run around in the pile like 
horses in a circus ring. An Arab stands 
in the center with one end of a rope 
tied to the horses and the other end 
around his own waist. In this manner 
the grain is trampled out by the horses’ 
hooves. On a day when a light breeze 
is blowing an Arab throws the grain 
into the air with a crude pitchfork. The 
straw and chaff are blown to the side, 
while the heavier kernels fall to the 
ground. 


In the more progressive areas farm- 
ing is a little more extensive and the 
methods less ancient. The reddish 
brown soil is scratched by a steel imp- 
lment with shovels resembling those 
facultivator. It is pulled over the soil 
several times by three teams of oxen 
hitthed in tandem. Steel harrows 
about eight feet in length are then 
dragged over the soil. Some fields are 
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Sheep in North Africa are mostly fat-tailed, un- 
gainly creatures with long necks and small heads. 


roads, sometimes walking, but generally 
in a jog trot. They are nearly always 
covered with enormous loads of every- 
thing from wine kegs to firewood. 
When riding the donkeys the Arabs, in- 
stead of sitting just behind the withers 
as we do, sit back on the little donkey’s 
hips. 

Two-wheel carts creak along the 
winding roads. Frequently they will 
have a partial load of straw or hay on 
top of which sits an Arab and his wife. 
The women will be all draped up in a 
cotton blanket, sheet, or what have you, 
with the ever present black veil over 
her face. 

Herds of cattle graze everywhere; 
frequently as many as fifty cattle in one 
herd. Since the land is not fenced the 
cattle are herded; the larger herds by 
Arab men and women, the smaller herds 
by boys and girls. The cattle are Asi- 
atic in appearance with various dun 
color patterns, somewhat resembling 
Swiss. A few of them appear to carry 
infusions of red-spotted French Nor- 
mandy cattle. 

Big black and red goats are found at 
every turn, even in the towns. They 
furnish both meat and milk. 

The sheep are mostly fat-tailed types. 


They are ungainly creatures with long 
necks and small heads. Many of them 
have black heads with dark wool ex- 
tending half way down their necks. In 
addition some have white spots around 
their eyes like French poodles. In the 
highly cultivated areas the flocks are 
small, generally consisting of some ten 
or more sheep in combination with a 
few goats and perhaps three or four 
cows. This conglomerate group is 
herded by a couple of Arab youngsters. 

In the less productive areas the flocks 
range up to a few hundred and are tend- 
ed by Arabs living in desert tents as 
shepherds did in the days of Abraham. 

One of the great mysteries to the 
serviceman in North Africa was the ab- 
sence of chickens, while the Arabs were 
always offering them eggs in exchange 
for cigarettes, chewing gum, and candy. 
Sooner or later he learned that the 
precious chickens shared the huts with 
the family. 


Walking along the streets in the 
French quarters of the towns one hears 
a cock crowing behind a_ backyard 
fence. By tiptoeing and quietly peer- 
ing over the fence one sees the tiny 
flock. It usually consists of a large 
cock of variegated color with half a doz- 
en hens of equally dubious ancestorage. 
Eggs seem to be the one food in North 
Africa that comes in sanitary contain- 
ers. Raw fruit and vegetables more of- 
ten than not carry the germs of dysen- 
tery. 

The farmers live in filthy little adobe 
huts, many of them hardly tall enough 
to allow a man to stand erect. They 
are generally built together in little 
groups and covered with grass-thatched 
roofs. Frequently one end is open. The 
furnishings are miserably few. Fires 
are built in one corner under a pot set- 
ting on a small iron stand. The smoke 
drifts out through the open end of the 
building. 

Around most of the huts a half acre 
or less of land is enclosed by a thick 
growing cactus with leaves resembling 
prickly pear. These cacti grow from six 
to eight feet tall. This enclosure serves 
two important purposes; it is used as a 
corral and as an emergency feed supply 
for the livestock in time of drought. 

The ranch or farm lad who did mili- 
tary service in North Africa left it feel- 
ing that he had had a glimpse into the 
storybook past of agriculture, and with 
a deep pride in the ingenuity and pro- 
gress of the American rancher and 
farmer who has helped create a land 
of plenty. 
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Core Tests of 1947 Wyoming Clips 


By Alexander Johnston, 
Assistant Wool Specialist, 
Department of Wool Technology 
University of Wyoming 


WYOMIN G wool growers for the sec- 

ond consecutive year have been 
able, by having their own coring tests, 
to obtain first hand shrinkage informa- 
tion on their clips. 

Core-testing work in the field was 
first started by the Department of Wool 
Technology, University of Wyoming, in 
the spring of 1946. During that shear- 
ing season 21 Wyoming clips composed 
of 34 graded and original bag lots of 
ewe and yearling wool were tested by 
the coring system. 

During the 1947 shearing season 39 
graded and original bag lots from 24 
Wyoming clips were core-tested in the 
field. These represented a total weight 
of approximately 1,275,000 pounds of 
grease wool. 

The results obtained yielded excel- 
lent proof of the shrinkage differences 
existing in Wyoming wools between 
1946 and 1947. While some new lots 
were cored in 1947, the station also re- 
turned to a number of flocks where the 


clips had been core-tested in 1946. Nine- 
teen such lots from 14 clips which cor- 
responded to the lots sampled in 1946 
were again core-tested in 1947; these 
yielded excellent proof of the seasonal 
changes in shrinkage from one year to 
the next. These data are given in 
Table I. 

It will be observed from the above 
compilation that the shrinkages of 
these 19 lots were lower (minus) in 
1947 than in 1946 by an average of 3.17 
percent. Only clips 10 and 14 had high- 
er shrinkages in 1947 than in 1946. The 
shrinkage of the 14 lots of Fine wool 
was lower by an average of 2.31 percent 
in 1947, while the 1947 average shrink- 
age of the 3 lots of Half-Blood wool was 
4.62 percent lower (minus) than it was 
in 1946. Both the Three-eighths Blood 
and Quarter Blood lots sampled were 
lower in shrinkage in 1947 by 7.35 per- 
cent and 6.83 percent respectively. 

The average shrinkage of the three 
Half-Blood lots and of the Three-eighths 
lot sampled in 1946 in the table below 
are both heavier than the average 
shrinkage of the Fine grade lots. Gen- 
erally, with range wool, the reverse is 
true, and where different grades are ob- 


TABLE I 
CORE SHRINKAGES OF THE SAME LOTS IN 1946 AND 1947 
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tained from the same clip the finer 
grades will usually show the heavier 
shrinkage. To avoid misinterpretation 
of the above data, the shrinkage of the 
graded lots from the complete clips 
containing the coarser grades are given 
in Table II. Within these complete 
clips, the shrinkage decreases as the 
wool gets coarser. 


TABLE II 
Shrinkages of Graded Clips in 1946 
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In addition to the above lots 20 oth- 
ers were sampled from 10 clips in 1947. 
The results of these core tests are giv- 
en in Table III. 


TABLE III 


CORE SHRINKAGE OF 20 ADDITIONAL 
LOTS SAMPLED IN 1947 
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From the above table (3) it will be 
seen that the average shrinkage of the 
Fine ewe wool is 61.42 percent, of the 
Fine yearling wool 60.46 percent and 
of the Half-Blood ewe wool 55.87 per- 
cent. 

It should be noted that in all the lots 
sampled in 1947 the range of shrinkage 
in the Fine ewe wools ran from 54.69 
percent to 66.50 percent, a difference of 
11.81 percent; the range of shrinkage in 
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Coring in the railroad warehouse. 


the Half-Blood ewe wools ran from 
42.92 percent to 66.41 percent, a differ- 
ence of 23.49 percent. In the five lots 
of Fine yearling wool the range was 
from 58.89 percent to 62.53 percent, a 
difference of 3.64 percent. 





Coring on the wool truck at the shearing shed. 


These differences represent signifi- 
cant variations in value of the lots. 
Based on the 1947 Schedule of Pur- 
chase Values (for domestic grease 
wool) issued by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., 
the difference of 11.81 percent in the 
Fine ewe wool (Class 3 A) represents 
a difference of 15.0 cents per pound in 
the grease; in the Half-Blood ewe wool 
(Class 8 A) the above difference of 
23.49 percent represents a value dif- 
ference of 29.4 cents per grease pound; 
and in the Fine yearling lots (Class 2 A) 
the range difference of 3.64 percent 
means a grease value difference of 4.7 
cents a pound. 

Clips of grease wool can be cored in 
the field wherever all the representative 
bags can be assembled and electric cur- 
tent supplied for the drilling machine. 
Clips were cored at the shearing shed 
when loading the bags on the truck 
in the railroad warehouse, and even in 
the railroad car as the bags were being 
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unloaded from the truck. The best lo- 
cation for core sampling is in the local 
wool warehouse with its readily avail- 
able facilities and the competent co- 
operation of the warehouseman. 

The composite samples of cores were 
shipped by railway express to a well- 
known wool testing laboratory in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The core shrink- 
age results were received by the wool 
growers within 10 to 11 days from the 
time of coring. 

Core testing for grease wool shrink- 
age is more than a method for supplying 
the wool grower with interesting facts 
about the shrinkage of his wool. Core 
shrinkages are the most reliable indi- 
cators of shrinkage and, consequently, 
of grease wool values ever to be made 
available to wool growers in any coun- 
try in the world. 

Thousands of clips have been tested 
for the benefit of American wool grow- 
ers in the last four years by the Wool 
Division of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The work of this agen- 
cy has demonstrated beyond all doubt 
that the wool grower is now receiving 
the actual value for his wool when it is 
appraised on the basis of a core test. 





U.S. Sheep Sale 


ERY active bidding characterized 

the annual sale on October 1 of sur- 
plus rams and ewes drafted from the 
Government flocks of Columbia, Ram- 
bouillet and Targhee Sheep at the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, 
Idaho. Bidders from four states pur- 
chased 153 rams and 325 ewes in less 
than three hours, establishing a price 
record that exceeds any former sale at 
this Station. 


The top ram of the sale was a Co- 
lumbia which went to E. B. Thompson, 
Milan, Missouri, who purchased five 
Columbia rams at an average of $385 
with a top at $635. Pete Thomas, Ma- 
lad, Idaho, purchased the second high 
ram at $580; Mark Bradford, Spanish 
Fork, Utah, picked off the third at $510 
and Harry Mays, Howe, Idaho, secured 
the fourth high ram at $500. The 
Hughes Livestock Company, Stanford, 
Montana, purchased a Columbia ram at 
$400 and Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah, 
purchased nine rams with a top at $410. 

Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho, took 
a stud at $270 and another at $180. Jo- 
seph Pfister, Node, Wyoming, pur- 


chased one at $150, and: Lloyd Holm- 
quist, Filer, Idaho, one at $190, and 
Mark Hansen, Spanish Fork, Utah, paid 
$195 for a stud. 

W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana, 
purchased a number of Columbia rams 
with a top of $260. Other purchasers of 
a number of Columbia studs were Dr. 
H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana; 
R. D. Martel, Pavillion, Wyoming; Sher- 
man Halverson, Kilgore, Idaho; Thomas 
Katseanes, Hamer, Idaho, and J. M. 
Heward, Ashton, Idaho. 

Range Columbia rams in lots of five 
went to Mark Bradford, Utah; Harry 
J. Wiebelhaus, Mayfield, Idaho; W. A. 
Denecke, Montana; Thomas Katseanes, 
Idaho; A. E. Rounds, Rigby, Idaho; 
Charles Redd, Utah; Alma Adams, 
Grace, Idaho; Richard Davis, Rexburg, 
Idaho, and Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Ida- 
ho. 

Joseph Pfister, Wyoming paid $37.50 
each for the aged Columbia ewes. 

The Smith Brothers Sheep Company, 
Martensdale, Montana; Covey, Bagley, 
Dayton Co., Cokeville, Wyoming, and 
the Utah State College took the Ram- 
bouillet range rams, showing preference 
for the polled, open face, long staple, 
smooth sorts with a pen top of $45 by 
Covey, Bagley, Dayton. 


Very active interest was displayed 
in the Targhee ram offering. The Tar- 
ghee is a relatively new breed of sheep’ 
developed at this Station and carries 75} 
percent Rambouillet breeding. Dr. H! 
C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana, pur- 
chased eight studs at an average of 
$210 including the three tops at $360, 
$320, and $220. Among the successful 
bidders were the Hughes Livestock 
Company, Montana; Covey, Bagley, 
Dayton, Co., Wyoming; Cy Young, Ida-’ 
ho, with the Targhee range rams going’ 
to the Sieben Livestock Company, Hel-' 
ena, Montana, and Harry Wiebelhaus, 
Idaho. 

The buyers of miscellaneous range 
ewes were J. H. Burtenshaw, Rigby, 
Lowell Young, St. Anthony, J. A. Laird, 
Dubois, H. R. Tucker, Teton City, Lloyd 
Holmquist, Filer, Robert J. Cox, Shel-' 
ley and Roland Duffier, all of “Idaho., 
The average price for range ewes, one 
half of which were aged, was $18. 

The demand was uniformly active 
with an average of $193.00 for all Co- 
lumbia single ram lots and $175 for all 
single lots of Targhee rams. The grand 
average for 153 stud and range rams 
was $117. 

Julius E. Nordby, 
Director 
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Before the game. 
Stewart at Pembroke College wears this smart bright red flannel suit. 





. . . Saturday classes demand special festivity. 





Marian 


Back To College 


American Wool Council Interests 
Young Americans in Wool 


ITH various treatments, the Ameri- 
can Wool Couuncil each Septem- 
ber covers the nation’s “back-to-school” 
interest in smart new wool fashions for 
fall and winter. This year, the Council 
pegged its “school fashion” project to 
the most spectacular and newsworthy 
event of the collegiate picture—the 
opening of the football season. 
Directing the project from collegiate 
demands that school clothes be durable 
and sturdy in design and up-to-the- 
minute in fashion flair, the Council 
chose eight different pure wool cos- 
tumes, all answering these demands in 
strong affirmatives. These costumes 
were selected from New York design- 
ers and manufacturers well-known for 
outstanding styles in high quality, soft 
wool. The final selection comprised a 
carefully-planned and solid salute to 
garments made in soft woolens pro- 
duced in the United States. Although 
skillfully fashioned and superior in fab- 
ric content, these items were taken 
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from the medium-cost bracket and 
therefore represented timely fashions 
that a young girl would want—and 
could afford. 

The next step in the project was a 
two-day trip to Brown University on 
the week end of that institution’s first 
football game of the 1947-48 season. At- 
tractive girls from Pembroke College, 
affiliate women’s college at Brown, 
were “screened,” or interviewed, on 
the basis of photogenic possibilities. 
Students having typical “young Ameri- 
can” looks and a definite clothes-con- 
scious poise were chosen as models. 
Dressed in these garments, and posed 
against appropriate settings, these girls 
were photographed before, during, and 
after the football game. The “models” 
were instructed to pose simply and with 
relaxed, natural expressions. 

The result was a pictorial layout 
showing good-looking wool costumes 
for all activities concerning the event- 
ful week end—even the “dress up cas- 





uals” worn to Saturday morning class- 
es before the game. The charm and 
naturalness of the student models con- 
tributed significantly to the news- 
worthiness of the photographs. 


In New York City, the first syndicate 
to whom the photographs were present- 
ed for possible publication was the As- 
sociated Press. This organization is one 
of the outstanding news syndicates in 
contemporary journalism, and is usual- 
ly the “official release” aimed for by 
the American Wool Council. A strong 
contact of the Council’s, A. P. has used 
many photographs and news stories re- 
leased by this office—sometimes as 
many as four or five from a project, 
In this particular instance, the fashion 
editor enthusiastically selected seven of 
the Brown University pictures—seven 
out of a possible eight different “set 
ups.” The eighth “set up” was placed 
with Wide World Photo Service and 
the Council had the pleasure of seeing 
a photograph of each garment taken at 
Brown University released two days 
later to nearly 1000 newspapers. The 
Associated Press release entitled “Fash- 
ions for Football Fans” covered an en- 
tire newspaper page and referred to 
the garments as ideal “Stadium Styles.” 


In the field of public relations, the 
“sale” of eight photographs to national 
syndicates such as Associated Press and 
Wide World Photo Service represents 
a “bull’s-eye” hit, and the Council 
justifiably feels that this year’s “back- 
to-college” fashion project has gotten 
underway with eminent success. The 
fact that important publicity has been 
achieved for every photograph taken, 
is convincing proof that a well-planned 
fashion story with a good news angle 
can work significantly toward convey- 
ing to the public the multiple merits of 
wool. 


The American Wool Council feels 
that photographs used intermittedly 
with regular news releases on wool are 
of great benefit in reminding the public 
through a visual media that wool fabric 
is a fashion leader during all seasons, 
and a superior material for all types of 
outerwear apparel. 


The photographs from the Brown 
University project are also being re- 
leased to the model’s home town news- 
papers. Various poses, exclusive of 
the ones taken by the syndicates, will 
be used in magazines, and as single 
photographs in newspapers. Stories on 
junior styles and specific college clothes 
are now being released by the Council 
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as a “follow through” on the “Back-to- 
college” project. 

The year’s new wool apparel for the 
grammar-school age students will be 
covered in conjunction with a children’s 
fashion show which the Council has 
scheduled for next month. Details of 
the show will be announced later. 

In working with fashion photographs 
and fashion stories, the American Wool 
Council competes for newspaper and 
magazine space with the finest fashion 
reporters and news photographers in 
» § the United States. Every inch of space 
given the Council on feature pages such 
as Fashion and Fabric layouts, indicate 
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success in projecting a new twist or # 
interpretation that will commend the 
interest of the reader and make estab- 
lished facts newsworthy. It is for this 
: reason that the American Wool Council 
now has a current “idea” file, and a list- 
ing of editorial programs—just as a 
newspaper does. New industrial activi- ' 
3 ties, such as manufacturing innova- j 
t tions, and experimental processes are 
. written as straight news accounts but a 
© |i feature story frequently derives its full 
" @ merit from the “planned idea.” All the 
" @ Council’s Fashion and Fabric stories 
° Ff being released this month, and schedul- 
ed for the future, are based on such 
e news pegs. After the Game..... For the postgame fraternity party, our Marian 
] chooses a simple date dress in pale green flannel. 
d J e 
: A Threat to Virgin Wool 
i 
c- HE National Association of Waste 
n we Material Dealers, Inc., will soon 
le AN. move to obtain the cooperation of al- 
n | lied interests in inaugurating a pro- 
n, gram to remove the current “unfair and 
d unjustifiable onus” attached to reused 
le and reprocessed wools resulting from 
y- the Federal Wool Labeling Act, accord- 
of | ing to Charles M. Haskins, managing 
director and secretary-treasurer of the 
Js association, who made the announce- 
ly ment following the group’s fall meet- 
re ing. ' 
- Mr. Haskins further stated, “We do 
i not desire or plan to attempt to weaken 
of the wool labeling act as far as it pro- 
tects the consumer. We want only to 
remove the onus attached to reused and 
ne reprocessed wools. 
IS “Those two terms have been unjust- 
of ifiably discredited when actually re- 
ill processing long stapled wools results 
. Aves in a better fabric than the use of short 
1es _ Scoring Team..... The skirt and sweater combination worn by Sally E. stapled virgin wool or wool from the 
Willis scores high on the Pembroke campus. In bright Kelly green, it is worn : 2 
cil with a gold-color scarf. Flannel skirt is many-gored. leg of a sheep, for instance. 
jer November, 1947 19 











Building Up Wool Sewing Contest 


Auxiliary Officers Take Project 
To Western States 


A three-week trip through Wyoming, 

South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and Utah on be- 
half of the Home Sewing Contest being 
conducted under the joint auspices of 
the American Wool Council and the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association was begun 
on September 19th by Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, president, Women’s Aux- 
iliary, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Mrs. V. L. Houston, secretary- 
treasurer, National Women’s Auxil- 
iary; Mrs. Victor Stokes, Wool Promo- 
tion; and Miss Mary North, American 
Wool Council. 

Its purpose was to broaden the 
knowledge of the Auxiliary members 
and members of other organizations, 
including Home Demonstration Agents 
of the Extension Service, 4-H Club 
Leaders, State Supervisors and Instruc- 
tors of Home Economics, and other 
groups, with respect to the details of 
the oontest—the prizes offered, rules 
and regulations of the States for judg- 
ing the best garments to be sent to the 
National convention, etc., and to assist 
in solving other varied problems aris- 
. ing from the contest. 

Aside from discussing the different 
phases of the Home Sewing program, 
- this trip afforded an opportunity to 
meet personally the members - of the 
various State auxiliaries and to ac- 
quaint them with the work of the 
American Wool Council. 

Representatives of the different or- 
ganizations were informed as to the 
best method of reaching the greatest 
number of young women from the ages 
of 16 to 21 and getting them to enter 
_ the contest. 

Methods of providing funds for bring- 
ing the regional and State winners to 
Salt Lake City were outlined, and in a 
number of cases specific plans were de- 
cided upon which will insure that the 
winners will not only reach Salt Lake 
City but that they will be able to spend 
a few days there. 

Arrangements are now being made 
by Mr. J. M. Jones, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and Mrs. Chipman to see that the girls 
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are properly housed while at the con- 
vention and that their time will be 
pleasantly occupied. 

One important and gratifying aspect 
of the meetings was the deep interest 
on the part of Home Economics Instruc- 
tors and Home Demonstration Agents 
in a project which promises not only to 
provide a worthwhile accomplishment 
for young women but which can instill 
in them the instinct for good grooming 
while teaching them an essential handi- 
craft of both economic and fashion val- 
ue. 

Approximately the same pattern was 
followed in each State for the meetings: 

(1) All retail stores carrying woolen 
piece goods were visited and the mer- 
chandise managers and buyers were 
asked to arrange for promotion and ad- 
vertising of the contest through distri- 
bution of the contest brochure at the 
piece goods counters and by means of 
window and counter displays utilizing 
both the brochure and blowups of the 
cover and rules and regulations which 
were furnished them. Practically every 
store visited was eager to cooperate to 
promote the sale of woolen piece goods, 
and promised that they would make 
every effort to have available a wide 
variety of virgin woolen and worsted 
fabrics for the contestants. 

(2) The possibility of conducting a 
knitting contest and looking toward the 
establishment of hand knitting classes 
in grammar and high schools and col- 
leges were discussed. The new knit- 
ting fad, inaugurated by the American 
Wool Council in eight leading colleges 
and now being extended nationally un- 
der the auspices of the Junior Bazaar, 
was the starting point. The Council’s 
new knitting brochure, just issued 
jointly by the Council and Junior Ba- 
zaar, is in 2-colors and 12 pages. It 
contains instructions prepared by five 
of the largest yarn companies on knit- 
ting ski sets, sweaters, dresses, socks, 
mittens, stocking caps, and ballet slip- 
pers. 

(3) The feasibility of a contest cen- 
tering on knitted bathing suits, with 
prizes to be awarded at the National 
convention, was discussed. At the same 
time it was arranged for the women to 


make a wide range of knitted articles, 
including sweaters, infants’ and chil- 
dren’s wear, and accessories, which 
will be displayed in Salt Lake City 
during the convention. 

(4) How to achieve variety with one 
worsted gabardine suit by changing ae. 
cessories was demonstrated at each 
meeting. 

The following are the reactions of the 
various states to the contest on home 
sewing: 


Wyoming 


Three meetings were arranged by 
Mr. J. B. Wilson—Rawlins, Rock 
Springs and Casper. The Casper 
Chamber of Commerce thought the 
home sewing project so worthwhile it 
sponsored a breakfast followed by a 
general discussion for thirty-seven 
women. Mrs. Howard Flitner of Grey- 
bull, vice president of the Wyoming 
Auxiliary, took an active part in this 
meeting and the contest will be con- 
ducted in Wyoming under her super- 
vision at the request of the Wyoming 
Auxiliary’s president, Mrs. Susan 
Quealy. The Casper women were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic and immediately 
organized to promote the contest. The 
Home Demonstration Agent present ob- 
tained an interview on the Radio Farm 
and Home Hour. At the Ram Sale held 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers As 
sociation at Casper, $320 was collected 
to defray the expenses of the Wyoming 
winners in the contest. 

Present at the Rawlins meeting were: 
Mrs. Elmer G. Peterson; Mrs. Louis 
Seaverson; Mrs. R. A. Seaverson; Mrs. 
J.T. Mahoney; Mrs. P. E. Daley; Mrs. 
Harold P. McKay; Miss Altha Ellis, 
and Mr. George E. Cooke, County 
Agent’s Office. 

Present at the Rock Springs meeting 
were: Mrs. Clyde Christ; Mrs. Eldon 
M. Spicer; Mrs. Edwin V. Magagna' 
Miss Beatrice Jack; Mrs. Ernest Spicer 

Present at the Casper meeting were 
Mrs. William A. Mills; Mrs. Gordon 
Sanford; Mrs. J. LeBell; Mrs. 0. 1 
Evans; Mrs. H. E. Stuckenhoff; Mrs. 
Samuel Twidale; Mrs. M. J. Ellis; Mrs. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“The big storm early last winter 
caught our band of 2,000 ewes 
and our cow herd out on the 
range,” says this pioneer stock- 
man. “Fortunately, we had our 
Purina Checkers in the barn and 
were able to get to the stock with 
them within a few days. We had 
very few losses, and both ewes and 
cows came through this spring 
with good big-lamb and calf drops, 
same as always.” 








——— 





LAMB CROP GOOD AS EVER THIS SPRING 


New Purina Range BREEDER Checkers 


When weather or range conditions are unusually bad 
. +. Or when you want exceptionally good lamb crops... 
Purina now offers new Range BREEDER Checkers. These 
new Checkers, better even than regular Range Checkers, 
are fortified with a high level of vitamin A, a definite 
aid to breeding, lambing, and heavy milk flow. Ask your 
Purina Dealer or write us about this great new range feed. 
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“It’s those good calf and lamb 
crops every spring that kept me 
feeding Purina for 20 years,” Mr. 
Jolly reported. “I find the VARI- 
ETY of ingredients in Checkers 
helps keep my stock in better win- 
ter condition than the high pro- 
tein feed I used to use.” 

See your Purina Dealer or Sales- 
man or write closest mill for prices 
on Purina Checkers. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


Denver + Pocatello «+ Ft. Worth 
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He’s Looking into Your 


y= scientist in the agricultural laboratory is as truly a 
pioneer as our grandfathers who fought their way west- 
ward to the rich farmlands and the broad ranges of the 
west. He’s looking into your future . . . seeing greater 
things! His findings, put to use by practical livestock 
men and farmers, are resulting in thriftier, faster-gaining 
cattle and lambs, grazing the Great Plains . . . higher 
yielding crops enriching the Corn Belt . . . new immunity 
from disease for your livestock. He is pioneering a better 
and more abundant life for you through new markets for 
your output, improved products for you to sell. 

Miracles like hybrid corn seldom happen by chance. 
Into its development went more than 30 years of patient 
research. It cost federal and state governments about ten 
million dollars. Experiments on individual farms cost un- 
known amounts. But last year alone hybrid corn added 
more than $750,000,000 to farm income. Thanks to re- 
search, we now have such chemicals as DDT. Chemists 
searching for an insecticide to protect our armed forces 
from malarial mosquitoes found this potent bug killer. 
Already, DDT has made livestock producers many extra 
millions through increased production of meat and milk 
from fly-free herds. One ranch reports an extra ton of 
beef for every pound of DDT used. What a return on a 
half-dollar investment! 

There are similar thrilling stories being written in every 





OUR CITY COUSIN 








Old Tom heard City Cousin say— 
“What a meal for our Thanksgiving day!” 











Track Down the Facts 


Old Ringtail, the racoon, holes up in 
hollow trees. He’s hard to track down 
without trained ’coon dogs . . . sim- 
ilarly, there are some hard-to-locate 
facts about any business. But no one 
needs any special “‘fact hunting”’ abil- 
ity to get all the facts about what de- 
termines livestock prices. 

A recent top price for beef steers on a 
midwest market was $35, with an average of near $30; best 
lambs, $23.50, average $23, and hogs were selling up to $30, 
with a $27 average. These prices for livestock are unusual but, 
in general, they are due to the demand for meats being greater 
than the supply. They reflect what the consumer is willing and 
able to pay for meats. All farmers and ranchers should re- 
member these basic facts, whether prices are high or low. The 
price producers receive for their livestock is governed by what 
the packer can get for the meat and the by-products. 


Ace WN eS SS 


phase of agriculture. Many of the new developments 
come from colleges and experiment stations (largely 
financed by taxes paid by individuals and business) or 
from laboratories supported by private industry. From 
them you get improved varieties of crops, better control 
of pests, parasites and diseases, and many another aid to 
production. The man who keeps abreast of scientific 
progress and applies it on his farm or ranch usually 
profits most. Your county agent, vocational agricultural 
teachers and farm and ranch publications are your help- 
ers to keep you abreast of latest research information. 

Swift & Company, for many years, has engaged in ex- 
tensive research on agricultural products. It enables us 
to develop new products; to improve existing ones; fo pro- 
duce better nourishment for your family, your livestock and 
your crops. 





Soda Bill Sez: . . . little grains of sense 
can produce a big harvest of dollars. 


. . . take a good look at America—and be 
thankful! 








Size of Business 


by J. L. Tennant 
Rhode Island State College 


A farm business should be large enough to 
pay operating costs, interest on the invest- 
ment, and family living expenses. A 
southern New England dairy farm, for example, should 
have at least 18 cows per man; a poultry farm, 1,500 
layers; a market-garden farm, 10 acres; a potato farm, 
40 acres; and an apple farm, 20 acres. 

Doing more business with the same capital investment 
is one way to lower costs and higher profits. With the 
larger business, the operator can spend more of his time 
at productive work. For example, workers on a dairy 
farm with 9 to 10 cows per man will be just as busy as 
on a farm with 15 to 18 cows per man. The gross sales 
and net income on the larger operation will be much 
higher because more of the time is used in producing 
milk. Reducing costs per unit puts the farm operator in 
a stronger competitive position. 

If more crop land cannot be bought, perhaps it can be 
rented. Another plan is to check means by which crop 
production on present acreage can be increased. Ways to 
do this include: the use of lime and fertilizer; winter cover 
crops; higher yielding varieties; double cropping; drain- 
age and terracing. 

Another step toward efficiency is to install modern 
equipment which enables one person to produce more per 
hour. Overhead costs per unit of product can be lowered 
when each machine is used profitably for as many hours 
as possible. 





J. L. Tennant 





UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Swift & Company 
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Martha Logans Recipe fer 


TURKEY A LA KING 
(Yield: 6 Servings) 

2 cups diced cooked turkey 1 cup sliced mushrooms 

Ys cup butter 2 tablespoons butter 

4 tablespoons flour 3 tablespoons chopped 

2 cups top milk pimento 

1 teaspoon salt 2 egg yolks 

Ys cup chopped green pepper buttered toast 
Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, milk, and salt. Sauté green 
pepper and mushrooms in the two tablespoons of butter. Add green 
pepper, mushrooms, pimento, and turkey to sauce. Heat slowly five 
minutes. Stir to prevent burning. Stir in beaten egg yolks. Serve 
on buttered toast. 





Health and Wealth— 
By-Products of By-Products 


Adrenalin, thyroxin and insulin are important to the medical 
profession and are closely related to the livestock-meat in- 
dustry. These are only three of a long list of such materials 
derived from livestock. Adrenalin, extracted from the adrenal 
glands, is used as.a heart stimulant and as a blood-clotting 
agent to help prevent severe bleeding. Insulin, vital in the 
telief of diabetes, and pancreatin, which helps digestion, 
are obtained from pancreas glands. 

Thyroxin, a drug extracted from the thyroid glands of 
meat animals, is used to treat thyroid disturbances. Sur- 
geons use lamb gut for sutures to close incisions and for tying 
off blood vessels. In fact, many other medicinal preparations 
are made today from what were formerly wasted portions 
of meat animals. 

Saving these by-products is a service to the people who 
need these medicines. It is a service also to livestock pro- 
ducers, because it adds to the sales value of their animals. But, 
itrequires the adrenal glands of 25,000 cattle to produce one 
pound of pure extract. Swift & Company handles enough 
meat animals so as to make possible the greatest use of these 
glands, and return to producers relatively higher prices for 
their livestock. 
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From the 
Editor’s Notebook 


Since the days of the Pilgrim 
fathers, Thanksgiving has been a 
heart-warming day for American families. This year 
we, more than any other nation, have cause to be 
thankful for an abundant harvest. In helping to 
feed America, we are thankful that we can add our 
efforts to those of the hardworking farm and ranch 
families who produce our food. 


If you plan to visit the International Livestock 

Show in Chicago, November 29 to December 6, 

plan also to visit us at Swift & Company. Com- 

petent guides will gladly show you along the Visi- 

tor’s Route through our plant. All of us in the 

Agricultural Research Department cordially in- 
vite you to drop in for a chat. 
We'll be looking for you! 


Producers who attend the In- 
ternational Livestock Show, par- 
ticularly those who come in from 
distant points, will quickly real- 
ize why the livestock-meat industry needs nation- 
wide meat packers, like Swift & Company. Two- 
thirds of the nation’s livestock is produced west of 
the Mississippi River, but two-thirds of the meat 
is eaten east of the Mississippi. This means that, 
on the average, there is a gap of more than 1,000 
miles between major producing areas and major 
consuming centers. There has to be somebody to 
bring the producer and the consumer together. 
Helping to bridge that gap between the western 
range and the kitchen range efficiently and eco- 
nomically is one of the chief . 
services performed by Swift. f N.3i mp s0N. 
Agricultural Research Department 
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BUSINESS—AND YOURS * 2 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Wool 
Market 
Matters 


EMAND for domestic Fine staple 
wools continued to exceed the sup- 
ply during October despite arrivals of 
new clip foreign Fine wools. Keen bid- 
ding in the Australian auctions sending 
prices up five percent, also helped to 
activate the demand for domestic wools 
during the month. 

However, rumors as to tariff cuts on 
imported wool were said to have a def- 
inite effect on foreign buying for im- 
portation into the United States. About 
October 22, buying at the Australian 
auctions for United States importation 
became more active. Prices at Sydney 
were 2 to 3% cents higher than closing 
prices there in the previous auctions 
due to buying of United States and 
French interests. 

According to the Production and 
Marketing Administration, limited of- 
ferings of graded Fine staple, privately 
owned, Territory wools were sold on 
the Boston market the week ending 
October 24 at prices of $1.27 to $1.31 
per pound, clean basis. The Three- 
eighths and lower wools from these 
graded lines were in practically all 
cases being submitted for purchase by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Wool Review for October 17.. 
Texas, average to Good staple, Fine 
twelve-months’ wools were purchased 
at buyer’s estimated clean prices of 
$1.25 to $1.28. 

The Commercial Bulletin for October 
25 states that some turning to the ample 
stock of Three-eighths blood domestic 
staple is suggested as a means of re- 
lieving scarcity of Fine and Half-blood, 
especially if graded on the high side. 
They state further that there is still no 
evidence of broad call for Medium do- 
mestic wools. The Production and 
Marketing Administration reviewing 
the wool market for the week ending 
October 17, states: “Mills, having been 
unsuccessful in creating demand for 
products made of Medium wools for the 
first and second quarter of next year, 
are laying their plans to make delivery 
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At an Australian Wool Auction. 


of goods made mostly of Fine foreign 
wools which they expect will then be 
available in quantity.” However, the 
new selling price spread between Fine 
and Medium wools (covered in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs) may create a de- 
mand for medium and wool goods. 


Wool Selling 
Schedule Revised 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently announced changes in the sell- 
ing prices of shorn wools. These revis- 
ions became effective October 25, 1947, 
and supersede prices set August 6, 1947. 
In general, prices of Fine wools were 
slightly increased and coarser grades 
were reduced. 

The two highest classes of Fine Ter- 
ritory and Texas Graded 1946 and 1947 
wools have been increased one to two 
cents aclean pound. For instance, 1946 
and 1947 top Territory and Texas Fine 
wools have been on the selling schedule 
at $1.25 per clean pound. They are now 
increased to $1.27. The four lower 
classes of Fine Territory and Texas 
Graded wools were lowered two to 
four cents per clean pound. No changes 
were made in the predominant Half- 
blood classifications although lower 
classes of Half-blood wools were re- 
duced from one to five cents per clean 
pound. All classifications of Three- 
Eighths Blood were reduced nine to 
thirteen cents per clean pound. All 


—Photo by Autheriticated News 


classifications of Quarter Blood were 
reduced five to ten cents per clean 
pound. 

The six lower classes of Fine Terri- 
tory Original Bag wools and the four 
lower classes of Fine Texas Original 
Bag wools were reduced from one to 
four cents per clean pound. Twelve- 
months’ wool shorn in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, both Graded and Original Bag, 
continues under the new schedule to 
be reduced an additional five cents per 
pound from the Territory Original Bag 
wool price schedule. 

Changes similar to the above were 
also made in the selling prices of Bright 
and Semi-Bright Fleece Graded wools 

The above prices apply to wools of 
the 1946 and 1947 clips. Prices for the 
1943, 1944, and 1945 wools will be re- 
duced three cents per clean pound be- 
low the revised prices for 46 and ’4! 
wools. For example, a price of $1.21 
for top classes of 1946 and 1947 Fine 
wools would mean a price of $1.24 for 
"43, ’44 and 45 wools of the same class- 
ification. 

The Department stated the revised 
schedule of selling prices would keep 
government-owned wool in a good com- 
petitive position with foreign woo0ls. 
Fine wools, as previously mentioned, 
are scarce. Reduction in prices 
coarser grades should also assist in 
moving the present stockpile of around 
350 million pounds. 
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No change has been made in present . 
purchase prices. HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Cordova Wool Case TOP MAKERS 


A two-day hearing before the Com- 
missioner of Customs was held in Wash- 
ngton, D. C., October 16 and 17, in an 
tempt to clarify the Tariff Act of 1930 
nsofar as its application to so-called 
uth American Cordova wool is con- 
med. 

An agreement as to just what Cor- 
ja wool is was not reached, the per- 
yntage of fineness being in question. 

Adecision on this question is expect- 
within two or three weeks. 

Mr. C. J. Fawcett, general manager, 


Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
iefended the intent of the Tariff Act 


1930 as regards the importation of |{! Dependable For Fifty Years 


reign wool. He views the South 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 


American situation and possible im- 
Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


wrtation as very grave, particularly 
teeause these wools are in competition 

Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


with our Quarter-blood and Three- 
tighths wools. Mr. Fawcett suggests 
“hat samples of all types of wool that 
ae imported into the United States be 
vere Eestablished by the Commission* in co- 
lean Joperation with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and proper representa- 
arri- § tives of the wool growing industry, and 
four §that these samples be used as legal 
inal § types that could be entered at the vari- 
e to §ous stipulated rates set forth in the law 
lve- and, also, that these samples so selected 
Cal- be posted at every Port of Entry in the 
Bag, § United States for the appraisers’ guid- 
e to § ance.” 

per § Mr. Fawcett’s position is well taken 
Bag § and he deserves the support of the en- 
tire domestic industry in his efforts to 
vere | protect the present tariff law. No one 
ight J mows at this time the final decision 
sols, | connection with the reduction in the 
s of § Wool tariff, but it is certainly of interest FEEDING BENEFITS often lacking in 


toall i j r- fall and winter range are now richly 
the ‘i n the industry to one ae provided in Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Te. . _m. . Feed Concentrate. Yes, this modern, 
vitamin-rich feed is fortified with 
jr | bureau of Customs Concentrated Spring Range*—a 
4i “Vitamin Boost’ derived from fresh, 



















































1,27 tender, young cereal grasses .. . cut 
ine ELECTRIC MOTORS at the height of their vitamin richness 
: WITH REDUCTION GEAR and carefully dehydrated to preserve 
- for 5 H.P.—1750 R.P.M. Excellent for Irrigation. Re- their nutritious feeding goodness. 
ass- duced to 31 R.P.M. 3 phase, 60 cycle—220-440 


- r EXPERIMENTAL WORK at one of our leading uni- 
orTo } PT a for we? ——— versities shows that dehydrated cereal grass is 
° — a especially effective with breeding ewes at lambing 
ised wpe Shp, Seah Sees time and helps them provide plenty of milk for lambs. 
eep This in turn leads to fast gains and heavy lambs 
a at weaning. The rich feeding benefits in Ful-O-Pep 
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also help build a heavy, dense fleece, with top- 
01S. 
RMOUNTAIN STAMP WORK 


quality wool. 
ned, ALONG WITH Concentrated Spring Range, Ful-O- 
on 2 } 
40-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAKE CITY2 , UTAH 





















Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate also provides 
: other ingredients rich in vitamins ... plus a 
in variety of animal and vegetable proteins and 
minerals from organic sources. For more details, 
see your Ful-O-Pep dealer, or write today to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. K-88, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MoorMan’s Minerals are so highly concen- 
trated they go farther—and save money. 
—G. R. Whitton, Mariocopa County, Ariz. 






Thousands now feed sensational Granular Minerals 
because they are “CUSTOM MADE”’ to fit the 
SPECIAL NEEDS OF RANGE SHEEP 


New processed form “stays put”— reduces 
waste from washing and blowing—and costs 


less because less is needed. 


There is now a more economical and 
profitable way to protect your range sheep 


from mineral deficiencies: 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep 


eating. That’s why a little of these “cus- 
tom made” minerals goes a long way. 


There’s a special MoorMan Mineral 
Supplement “custom made” for each kind 
of livestock, and each method of feeding, 
all developed and proved on the World’s 
Largest Mineral Experiment Farm, and in 


(also available in handy-to-handle 50- 
pound blocks and 5-pound blockettes) is 
made with a special formula that contains 
every mineral ingredient range sheep are 
known to need...so well balanced that 
sheep easily supply al/ needs without over- 


many field tests. Other formulas, too, are 
made for grazing and fattening sheep, and 
one with phenothiazine for worm control. 
Let your MoorMan Man help you solve 
your mineral feeding problems, or write, 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, III. 




















Abe Krieger 


“I have been with Moorman’s more than 20 years, and have made a 


better than average living in all that time.” 


WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work 


Greatly increased demand for mineral supplements. protein concen- 
trates, patented Sodium Fluoride hog worm expeller and other live- 
stock accessories, requires additional men between the ages of 25 
and 50 to distribute MoorMan’s Products in protected territories. 
Moorman’s policy of personalized service, direct-to-farm calls. re- 
quires more men. No experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales 
reach large tonnage. Earn while in training. Good pay. Mr. Abe 
Krieger, of Bellflower. Calif., reports exceptional earnings for a 
20-year period. Rapid expansion and promotion plan opens big 
future for still better positions as Managers. Work for the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturer of mineral feeds and protein con- 
centrates. Check coupon to get more facts about this good paying job. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY—> 


HMoorHMans 


SINCE 1885 


MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 
AND PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
—developed and proved on the world’s 
largest mineral experiment farm 





COUPON! CLIP and MAIL 
MOORMAN MFG.,CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS K-11 


0 Check here for further information and 
on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements. 


Name 
Address 
R.F.D. City .__State 


County--____- Township__-_ 


2 Check here if you are interested in a good 


paying job as a Moorman Salesman 
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Central Market Prices 


Two features of the October lamb 
market were the reaching of the 
geak of the range movement and also 
reversal, the latter part of the month, 
ofa six-week trend during which prices, 
yith some exceptions, worked gradual- 
ly lower. Demand for dressed lambs 
began to exceed the market supply dur- 
ing the week ending October 23, and 
trading at most markets was active with 
lamb prices in some instances going to 
the highest point since mid-September. 
Early in October Good and Choice 
Native and Western slaughter lambs 
were selling on the public markets 
mostly from $22 to $23.50. However, 
atop of $23.75 was reached the first 
week of October on Choice grade Colo- 
rado lambs at Denver and $23.65 was 
paid in Chicago that week for Choice 
§l-pound Western lambs. Majority of 
the Medium and Good slaughter lambs 
changed hands early in the month from 
$18 to $22 with lower grades down to 
$14and under. Most of the Good and 
Choice slaughter ewes sold at $7.50 to 
§9 with a few up to $9.75. Good and 
Choice Colorado feeding lambs sold in 
Denver early in the month at $21.50 
to $21.75. At Omaha 95 percent of the 
Western lambs on sale went to feeder 
buyers from $22 down. 
After another decline in slaughter 
lamb prices in the middle of the month, 
trading activity picked up around Oc- 
tober 20. In the New York dressed 
wholesale trade, price quotations ad- 
vanced $4 to $6. The result was that 
by October 23 Chicago had a $25 
slaughter lamb top, the highest since 
early September, and Denver a top of 
$25.50, also highest since mid-Septem- 
ber. Omaha’s supply was mostly feed- 
er lambs, but a $24.50 top was reached 
there for slaughter lambs. 
Prices on Good and Choice slaughter 
ewes also strengthened the latter part 
of October, selling on various markets 
during the week ending October 23, 
mostly from $7.50 to $10. 
Feeding lambs although selling be- 
low September’s record prices did 
share some of the price advances on fat 
lambs the latter part of October. Up 
to $22.75 was paid in Denver for black- 
face feeders scaling around 75 pounds, 
while whitefaces averaging 68 pounds 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Nine Months .................... 


Week Ended 
Slaughter at 32 Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, All Weights .................... 


1947 1946 
ses weeeeeel 2,047,441 15,005,580 
Pelee OOS Oct. 18 Oct. 19 
ies 308,831 353,206 
See AEDES 3 21.30 24.25 
eae 19.18 21.28 
th Tied bad 40.70 51.58 
eee 39.00 49.50 
LS ae 33.90 44.75 





Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield (percent) 


Cattle 
Calves .... 
Hogs 





7 Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—August 


Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) ..... 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 


SMES. amd: Mags. sooo week 











ieestie 89.8 89.7 
bi 46.4 46.1 
19.63 15.81 
sa bade 1,217,000 1,240,000 
Ssmetealiaal 628,000 534,000 
ee 2,843,000 
cot . 1,253,000 1,578,000 








brought $22.50 on that market. At 
Omaha no strictly choice feeders were 
on sale, but good kinds sold there from 
$20 to $22.25. 


Contracting 


A few whiteface ewe lambs were con- 
tracted in Montana during September 
and October at prices ranging from $20 
to $22.50 per hundred. Two and three 
year old breeding ewes sold there up to 
$22.75 per head; three and four’s, $15 
four, five and six’s, $12 to $13.50. 


Lamb Feeding 


According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics the number of lambs 
to be fed in the United States this win- 
ter will probably be smaller than for 
any year since the 1936-37 season. Fail- 
ure of wheat pastures to develop in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas will no 
doubt cause a material shift in plans of 
feeders who contracted for fall deliv- 
ery intending to use these pastures. 
Shipments of feeder lambs into the 
corn belt states in September were 
down about one-third from last year. 
Prospects for winter wheat pastures in 


the Great Plains were much poorer 
than the excellent wheat field pastures 
that carried more than a million head 
of lambs last season. Available winter 
wheat pasture is limited to a relatively 
small area in extreme western Kansas 
and to a few scattered areas in Colorado. 
There is practically no wheat pasture in 
western Oklahoma and northwest Tex- 
as where drought is more severe. The 
lack of wheat pastures has reduced the 
demand for feeder lambs. This has 
been reflected in the prices paid for 
feeder lambs during October, which 
have dropped several cents a pound 
from the record September levels. 

In Colorado the number fed is ex- 
pected to be smaller than the record 
low last year. A decrease is indicated 
for feeding operations in northern Colo- 
rado and the eastern Colorado wheat 
field sections. It appears that feeding 
in the Scottsbluff area of Nebraska and 
Wyoming will be on a smaller scale 
than the relatively small number fed 
last season. Some lambs intended for 
wheat pastures may be shipped to 
Scottsbluff feed lots. Lamb shipments 
into Idaho are reported larger than last 
year. The number of sheep and lambs 
into California in August and Septem- 
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ber was second only to the record 
1946 receipts. Large feeding opera- 


perial Valley. 





tions are again in prospect for the Im- 








THE TELEPHONE HOUR 


One of America’s 
outstanding radio 
attractions. 


EVERY MONDAY 
7 P. M. 
NBC NETWORK 


A famous guest soloist appears each week with 
Donald Voorhees and the Bell Telephone Orches- 
tra. You'll enjoy the Telephone Hour. 





The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS, BY 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, President < 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
BY PROMINENT 
DEALERS 











Better Parasite Contry 


METHODS that will prevent shee, 

from becoming infested with jp 
ternal parasites, together with im 
proved control measures, are to h, 
sought through a research project gp. 
nounced September 29th by the U, 5 
Department of Agriculture. The sty¢. 
ies, to be conducted under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, folloy 
recommendations of the Livestock Aq. 
visory Committee, which emphasized 
“continued research on livestock dis. 
eases, parasites, and insects.’ In mo. 
terial presented to the Committee by 
agricultural scientists, it was pointed 
out that “losses to the sheep industry 
from stomach worm disease, liver fluke 
disease, lungworms, and from... , in. 
festations with roundworms and tape. 
worms are severe, and death losse 
common.” 

Diseases of sheep caused by paro. 
sites outstrip all others in importance, 
Stomach worms are the number one 
enemy of sheep. Liver flukes produce 
a high morbidity and mortality wher. 
ever they gain a foothold. Nodula 
worms are the principal cause of diffi- 
culties encountered in finishing late 
lambs for market. Lungworms, tape- 
worms, and other parasites add to the 
damage done by parasitic infestations. 
The aggregate losses have led some 
sheepmen to abandon production en- 
tirely. 

The new research project is aimed 
at the development of ways to circum- 
vent the inroads of the parasites, so 
far as possible, together with combet- 
ting parasites already present. Many 
of the basic biological facts upon which 
rational control measures must be 
based are still lacking. The project will 
involve laboratory studies and field ex- 
periments with infected and control 
flocks. In a line of research involving 
the liver tapeworm, for example, in- 
vestigators will seek first to determine 
the season of the year when the paro- 
sites attain fertile maturity and dis- 
charge the egg-containing segments 
with the droppings. Another aspect of 
the work will be to learn how parasite- 
free lambs become infected. 

Ascertainment of necessary basic 
facts will be followed by tests of pre- 
ventive and curative treatments, to 
gether with protective systems of man 
agement. The Department has desig- 
nated, as the project's leader, Dr. 
Benjamin Schwartz, head of the Zoo- 
logical Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 
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ea WEALTH OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 
stry IMMENSE COAL RESERVES 

uke LARGE LUMBER PRODUCTION 
oe AVAILABLE WATER POWER 
sses ABUNDANT LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE WOOL CLIP 

VARIED AGRICULTURE 
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luce SCENIC BEAUTY 






, One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 

iffi.- the states served by the 

late Union Pacific Railroad. 


= = as the “Treasure State,” Montana beets, potatoes, together with other vegeta- 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- bles, are grown on its farms. There are 
tial to industrial production. Among the many thousand acres of forests, principally 
med many metallic minerals are silver, copper, pine. 

um- lead. manganese, chromium and molybde- ; : 
$0 . , The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
4 num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
at- 


an eee : ‘ 
sich state's cities are supplied with natural gas. 


oa i : the he: he great mining area, and West 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the he heart of the gr e 


Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 


. the famous Yellowstone National Park. 


Montana is a top producer of cattle and 


, . Montana welcomes new industry. It has the 
ex: sheep, the annual sheep production being ; 


trol approximately two million head with » space, materials, facilities and manpower 


: : : to encourage firms seeking new locations. 
ving wool clip of great value. In agriculture, ” - 


. Additional advantages are good living . 
wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar Additional a ges are good living con 


nine ditions, an excellent educational system 
ara- and scenic beauty. 
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% Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 


in UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE ”- 
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Building Up Sewing Contest 
(Continued from page 20) 


B. H. McCarthy; Miss Margaret Boyles; 
Mrs. George Taylor, Sr.; Mrs. P. M. 
Cooper; Mrs. James A. Speas; Mrs. Jus- 
tin McCarthy; Mrs. Fremont Michie; 
Mrs. E. T. Turner; Mrs. Thomas Coop- 
er; Miss Gladys H. Oller, Home Demon- 
stration Agent; Mrs. Albert Rochelle, 
Mrs. James A. Speas, Jr.; Mrs. Rodney 
Rochelle; Mrs. A. L. McClellan; Mrs. 
Dennis Daly; Mrs. G. E. Barker; Mrs. 
C. P. Johnson; Mrs. Lewis Barker, Sr.; 
Mrs. H. B. Pearce; Mrs. Lewis C. Mills; 
—all of Casper—and Mrs. J. E. Brodie, 
Lander; Mrs. Jack Brodie, Lander; 
Mrs. Alex Healy, Worland; Mrs. Otto 
Lembcke, Medicine Bow; Mrs. R. I. 
Port, Sundance; Mrs. Howard Flitner, 
Greybull; Mrs. William E. Taylor, Mid- 
west; Mrs. Donald Cameron, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon; Mrs. L. J. Greene, Rapid 
City, South Dakota; and Mrs. Earl O. 
Walter, Filer, Idaho. 


South Dakota 


Belle Fourche was the meeting place 
for twenty-nine South Dakota Aux- 
iliary members. The meeting, arranged 
by Mr. H. J. Devereaux, president of 
the Council; Mrs. John Widdoss; and 
Mrs. Ward Van Horn, was highlighted 
with a speech by Mr. Devereaux on 
the work being done on behalf of 
American wool growers and wool tex- 
tile manufacturers by the American 
Wool Council. Rapid City’s Radio 
Station KOTA was furnished with a 
radio script on home sewing. 


Present at the meeting and tea were: 
Mrs. John Widdoss; Mrs. Leslie Hein- 
baugh; Mrs. Ocye Heinbaugh; Mrs. T. 
J. Broadhurst; Mrs. A. W. Burkholder; 
Mrs. Robert Beals; Mrs. Otto Erickson; 
Mrs. Kenneth Hanify; Mrs. F. M. Clark- 
son; Mrs. Herbert M. Clarkson; Mrs. 
LeRoy Clarkson; Mrs. Frank Sloan; 
Mrs. Jerome D. Kissick;—all of Belle 
Fourche; Mrs. Cather Clanton, Mrs. 
Rudie Mick, and Mrs. Ward Van Horn 
of Buffalo; Mrs. H. J. Devereaux, Mrs. 
Otto Wolff and Mrs. C. K. Faught of 
Rapid City; Mrs. G. A. Williams, Mrs. 
Warren Johnson, Mrs. T. R. Matthews 
of Spearfish; Mrs. Arthur Nyman, 
Nisland; Mrs. Alfred Burke, Hoover; 
Mrs. T. H. Bekken, Newell; Mrs. James 
I. Newland, Colony; Mrs. W. A. Hel- 
mer and Mrs. Lon Widdoss, St. Onge; 
and Mrs. J. B. Lynn, Bartow, Florida. 
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Montana 


Montana’s contest and screening of 
applicants will probably be the most 
difficult one. The Auxiliary is wide- 
ly scattered. The meeting in Bozeman 
was small, but those present were en- 
thusiastic and promised their full sup- 
port. Mr. Sylvan J. Pauly, president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, and Mr. C. O. Hansen, secretary 
of the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, are both working actively with 
the Auxiliary. Those attending the 
meeting were: Mrs. W. A. Denecke, 
Mrs. N. L. Town, Mrs. Ray Brown, 
Miss Lora V. Hilyard, Extension Serv- 
ice, Mr. J. L. Van Horn, Montana State 
College—all of Bozeman; Mrs. John 
W. Lucas, Ringling; Mrs. W. L. Bar- 
rett, Augusta. 


Idaho 


Although a meeting could not be 
scheduled for Idaho, the Auxiliary, 
under Mrs. Merle Drake’s able direc- 
tion, has the contest well started in 
this State. They are working with the 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho; have advertised the con- 
test in the newspapers; have distributed 
brochures and blow ups outlining con- 
test to dry goods stores carrying wool- 
en piece goods. Their state elimination 
contest will be at state convention in 
Boise, January 8-10. 


Washington 


A luncheon meeting was held in Yak- 
ima at which the well-organized Wash- 
ington Auxiliary members took part in 
the discussions. Three past National 
Auxiliary presidents were present. The 
contest in Washington, although con- 
fined to high-school girls, is wide-reach- 
ing and effective. The cooperation of 
high school supervisors has been ob- 
tained and under Mrs. W. A. Robert’s 
leadership, Washington will send the 
winners to the National Convention in 
Salt Lake City in January. Those pres- 
ent were: Mrs. H. F. Roberts, Mrs. 
Archie Prior, Mrs. Jack Minakler, Mrs. 
E. K. Foltz, Mrs. Nina V. Lung, Mrs. 
Ranson Marsh, Mrs. Tom Dunnett, 
Mrs. S. O. Stewart, Mrs. George Jack- 
son, Mrs. W. A. McGuffie, Mrs. Emile 
Roberts, Mrs. W. A. Roberts—all of 
Yakima; Mrs. John E. Hoctor, Mrs. 
John Willis, Mrs. Joe Hoctor, Mrs. Har- 
ry L. Mesecher, Miss Pat Armeling, of 
Goldendale; Mrs. Harlan Hill, Mrs. M. 



















W. Rice, Prosser; Mrs. Guy Longmire 
Mrs. Winnie Fletcher, Mrs. Leonay 
Longmire, Mrs. James Fletcher, Selah. 
Mrs. S. A. Fernandez, Sunnyside. 


Oregon 


Twenty-two were present at the 
Baker, Oregon, luncheon-meeting. Mrs 
A. S. Boyd, in charge of Education and 
Promotion for the National Auxiliary, 
plans a tour of leading retail stores 
throughout the State to enlist their sup. 
port in the contest. The rules of the 
contest were outlined at the meeting tp 
those present and their cooperation go. 
licited. It is too early yet to know the 
result of the Oregon program, but itis 
anticipated that it will get under way 
in time to have an effective list of con. 
testants compete for inclusion in the 
final showing at Salt Lake City. 


Those present were: Mrs. C. D. Con- 
rad, Mrs. John H. King, Mrs. S. § 
Head, Mrs. Wayne E. Phillips, Mrs. Ros. 
coe Brown, Mrs. Charles Lee, Mrs. Al 
Schroeder, Mrs. Glenn A. Wolfe, Mrs, 
Walter Steiger, Mrs. Clyde Ward, pres. 
ident of County Auxiliary, Mrs. Wal. 
ter Wellman, Mrs. John Hanley, Mrs. 
Lyman Patton, Mrs. W. H. Rohmer, 
Mrs. L. A. Sieg, Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Miss 
Wanda Elmer, Baker Home Economies 
Instructor; Mrs. Josie Osborn, Mrs. 
Harry Spence, Mrs. Phil Fortner—all 
of Baker; Mrs. Lon W. Daniels and 


Mrs. H. B. Daniels, Keating. 
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Utah 
IDAI 
The Utah contest, under the able ad- 


ministration of Mrs. J. T. Murdock, 
president of the Utah Wool Growers 
Auxiliary, is exceptionally well orga- 
nized. Mrs. Murdock and her associ- ORE 
ates have given the contest state-wide 
publicity in the newspapers of the state, 
and in the high schools and universities, 
the members of the Auxiliary have con- 
tacted personally the principals of two- TEX 
thirds of the state high schools. The 


MO} 


SOU 


others have been reached by a letter Er 
accompanied by a brochure on the con- WA: 
test, an entry blank, and an invitation 

The 4-H Clubs are extremely active, wr 


and many of the entrants competing i 
the national 4-H show will be represent- 
ed in the state contest of the Auxiliary 


and the Council. Girl 


to t 
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EXPERIENCED SHEEPMAN 
AVAILABLE AS MANAGER 
Make lt You RSELF Due to the liquidation of the sheep out- 


fit in which he was a partner and which 

he had successfully managed for 30 

° years, this sheepman finds himself with 
with nothing to do and would like to have a 
SG position with a good sheep outfit that 


needs a manager. He has spent all of 


= . ae his life with sheep and cattle. For in- 
Don't miss the exciting details be- i formation address: Box 10, Wyoming 
low on a sewing contest to pro- Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 


mote skill in design and construc- Wyoming. 
tion of clothes made of virgin wool 

















GRUB, LICE, TICK 
And MITE KILLER! 


Formulated under U. S. Patented 
Process! Kills cold-blooded stock- 
pests with amazing paralytic ac- 
tion, yet harmless to warm-blooded 
humans and livestock. A SAFE 
insecticide. Contains NO DDT. 


THE Ideal SPRAY CONCENTRATE 


— P ° . ° Oil or water soluble. Stabilized (hydrogenated) for 

OVER 40 PRIZES, including Grand Prize of $400 scholarship award; long-lasting toxicity. Mixes easily. Stays in solu- 

1 tion without agitation. ee gg Does = re- 

, : quire high pressure application. Won’t sc or 

$100 Bond for best garment; three other $100 Bond awards; twelve caus ae Sere Se te cree 

» OF > ° less than 2¢ a head. 

$50 Bonds; 25 garment lengths; also state awards. FREE -STOCK.PEST CONTRUL MANUAL 

. . Pictures and describes all stock-pests. Identi- 

“NT 3 . P fies them. Tells how to control them with Rotenox 
OPEN to girls or young married women from 16 to 21 years of age. Sent free. Write for it! 


FARNAM CO Dept. 741 OMAHA 3, NEBR. 


CONDUCTED BY the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers 


Association in cooperation with the American Wool Council. 


FOR APPLICATION BLANKS and other information contact the follow- B. . WARE 


veg HIDE COMPANY 


IDAHO—Mrs. Merle Drake, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool Growers Association, NAMPA, IDAHO 
Challis, Idaho. R 








MONTANA—Mrs. Wallace Kingsbury, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Montana Wool Growers Highest Prices Paid 
Association, Valier, Montana, or 


Mrs. W. L. Barrett, Secretary-Treasurer, Women’s Auxiliary to the Montana Wool Growers Association, for 
Augusta, Montana, or 


Mrs. John W. Lucas, Historian, Women’s Auxiliary to the Montana Wool Growers Association, Hides = Sheep Pelts 
Ringling, Montana. Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets PHONE 81 


ORECON—Mrs. A. J. Connolly, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Maupin, Oregon, or 


Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Chairman of Promotion and Education, Women’s Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, Baker, Oregon. 





SOUTH DAKOTA—Mrs. Walter L. Cunningham, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota, or 


Mrs. John H. Widdoss, Secretary-Treasurer, Women’s Auxiliary to the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 











TEXAS—Mrs. A. L. Baugh, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- A 
tion, Marfa, Texas. 


Tradition in 
UTAH—Mrs. . T. Murdock, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool Growers Association, ' q 2 di on 
Heber, Utah. # 


“= a: Western 
WASHINGTON—Mrs. Victor Lesamiz, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Washington Wool Growers : 
Association, Oroville, Washington, or 


7 -- 4 . s 
Mrs. W. A. Roberts, In Charge of Promotion Work, Women’s Auxiliary to the Washington Wool ‘ ’ Hospitality 
Growers Association, 103 South 11th Avenue, Yakima, Washington. 


WYOMING—Mrs. P. J. Quealy, President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, A Hotel famed for fine food, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, or 


8 luxurious rooms and friendly 
Mrs. Howard E. Flitner, Vice President, Women’s Auxiliary to the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- lobby Visit us 
tion, Greybull, Wyoming, or F ° 


Mrs. O. T. Evans, In Charge of Promotion Work, Women’s Auxiliary to the Wyoming Wool Growers 


Association, 1519 S. Walnut Street, Casper, Wyoming. T H E H 0 T E L U TA H 


Girls in other states should, for the present, contact Mrs. Delbert Chipman, President, Women’s Auxiliary Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
to the National Wool Growers Association, 317 East Main Street, American Fork, Utah. 
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Auxiliary 
Activities 


Washington Affairs 


(GREETINGS from Washington State! 

The ladies of our Auxiliary had a 
most successful week at the Central 
Washington Fair held in Yakima dur- 
ing October. Under the skillful leader- 
ship of Mrs. Leonard Longmire, we 
operated a Lamburger stand, as_ has 
been our custom for years. 

We were very proud of our booth as 
we have had it enlarged and modern- 
ized. It is now 21 feet by 36 feet and 
will seat about forty customers. The 
framework is bolted together and each 
piece of lumber is carefully numbered 
enabling it to be taken down and re- 
assembled with ease. The frame is 
covered with blue and white striped 
tarpaulin which can be closed with lac- 
ing each night. 

Members and their husbands from 
all parts of the State took turns prepar- 
ing and serving the “lamburgers.” A 
crew of ten was needed to successfully 
handle the crowds. 


We purchased our lamb in the carcass 
and had it boned and ground. As each 
patty was formed it was dipped in a 
mixture of raw pickle, then fried to a 
delicate brown. The public loved them! 
We used 2200 pounds of lamb carcass 
and 7032 buns. We also served 1896 
pieces of pie, 75 gallons of milk (by the 
half-pint), 20 gallons of ice cream and 
countless cups of coffee. 

“Tf it’s wool it’s wonderful” was the 
banner introducing our wool booth to 
the throngs at the Fair. 


The walls were covered with fleecy 
white carded wool and pastel blankets, 
making an appropriate background for 
the five mannequins which were 
dressed in various wool costumes, from 
suits to lounging pajamas. 

Spotlighted among the exhibits were 
the fashion board and maquettes furn- 
ished by the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, featuring materials in silver- 
threaded white wool, cashmeres, 
tweeds, broadcloths, and sheer wools. 
These fabrics may all be purchased in 
yard goods departments. 

Articles made from wool by Auxiliary 
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lies er to th 
Washington Auxiliary wool exhibit at Central Washington Fair. Lamb was not slighted; 2200 pounds 0 
of lamb carcass was sold in the form of lamburgers during fair week. c 
erator W 
members were on display and for sale, Lavon Coombs (program chairman) §™ving 


such as potholders, baby cap and sweat- tween I 
er sets, soakers, powder puffs, shawls, 
carriage robes, hats, ties, etc. 

Mrs. Henry Anderson was in charge 
of the booths. 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock, president of the 
Utah Auxiliary, was present at this 
meeting and installed the officers. 


A Carbon County chapter wa 
formed on September 25, at the home 
of Mrs. Leon Moynier in Price. Mrs. 
Murdock installed Mrs. Leon Moynier 
as president; Mrs. James Nass, vice 
president; and Mrs. Ralph Marsing, 
secretary-treasurer. Other charter 
members present were Mrs. Pierre 
Moynier, Jr.; Mrs. William Marsing Fe 
Mrs. Pierre Moynier, Sr.; Mrs. Sam | 
Sapino; Mrs. John Marakis; Mrs. Dwan 
Marsing; Mrs. Paul Moynier; and Mrs. 
John Mahlines. 


[FOR 


deedec 
10 dar 
country 
money 
cattle 
plenty 
write « 


—Mrs. J. W. Hans 








It's Ar 
ticular 


Utah Groups Active 


BEAUTY KITS, made and donated 

by the Botany Worsted Mills, were 
presented by the Utah Auxiliary to the 
following blue ribbon winners of the 
4-H Wool Dress Review, held at the 
State Fair Grounds on September 16: 
Neta Thompson, Weber County; Glen- 
na Bracken, Juab County; Carol Call, 
Washington County; Clara White, 
Wayne County; Shyrl Dee Dustman, 
Box Elder County; Karan Wight, Salt 
Lake County. 





New Chapters Organized 


In Fountain Green on September 24, 
eleven ladies met at the Town Hall to 
form a woolgrowers’ auxiliary. Mrs. 
Bernard Nielson is the president; Mrs. 
Ted Johnson, vice president; Mrs. Ker- 
mit Cook, secretary-treasurer. Other 
charter members are Mrs. Scott Cook, 
Mrs. Alvin Jackson (reporter), Mrs. 
Welby Aagard, Mrs. John Aagard, 
Mrs. Pharis Neilson, Mrs. Thomas 
Cook, Mrs. Vern Anderson, and Mrs. 








—That the by-products from a lamb 
represent 25.4 percent of the total value 


Reprinted from Swift & Co. Agricultural DP 
Research Bulletin No. 10. 
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glorado's Great 
heep Industry 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing along the way and with the atten- 
gnt menace of infestation. Lambing 
mthe plains area usually takes place 
iefore Shearing and extends from mid- 
h to mid-May. 

In the high peak areas and the San 
luis Valley, lambing is somewhat later 
ind as is the case on the plains, with the 
potection of lambing sheds. In other 
sas of the State, lambing is an outdoor 
goposition with the only protection be- 
ing afforded by sagebrush and juniper 
jnion. Except for the plains, lambing 
flows shearing. Where the lambing 
lakes place without protection, there is 
wually both spring and fall pasture 
which operators take advantage of in 
heir annual trek from where they win- 
tr to the summer ranges. 

One of the great expenses of the op- 
ator who uses the forest is the cost of 
man) goving his herds back and forth be- 
f thegtween his ranges. Many of the herds 
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[FOR SALE: 24,000-acre ranch, 10,800 


deeded. 3 sets buildings, 15 miles of creeks, 
was] 10 dams, lots of shade and water. Rough 
country for winter. Well balanced outfit. A 

















home money maker for right _.. Suitable for 
cattle or sheep. Price $60,000, 30% down, 
Mrs, plenty of time on balance at ra If interested 
ynierg| “owners ¢, M, RANDALL, Fontana 
vice 
rsing, 
arter It's American to want something better. Par- 
“ ticular breeders choose 
— SUFFOLKS 
rsing; For literature and breeders’ list write 
Sam NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
wan ASSOCIATION 
Mrs Middleville. Michigan 
Sell your 





yj ||| HIDES —RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 














lamb 
alue? Highest Market Prices and a 
sil square deal always 

P.O. Box 757 Phone 314 
alles 1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
owel B November, 1947 


move to points nearest the grazing by 
rail, which is costly and results in crip- 
pling and death loss. On the range 
one of the heavier expenses is occas- 
ioned by the necessity of providing 
camp movers and getting food and sup- 
plies to herders over almost impassable 
roads or by pack animal. 

An increasingly important factor in 
Colorado’s diversified sheep raising in- 
dustry is the farm flock. They vary from 
twenty-five to two or three hundred 
head and are on the increase. Farm 
flocks have been proving effective in 
controlling weeds and profitable in us- 
ing up roughage and meadows not 
otherwise usable. These farm flocks are 
found in every area of the State and 
while the quality is not as high as de- 
sirable, it is improving and some of the 
better growers of breeding stock be- 
came interested and got their start 
through their small farm flock. 

Dry-lot lamb feeding is another phase 
of the sheep industry. As high as two 
million head have been fed in a single 
season in the northern Colorado feed- 
lots but in keeping with the downward 
trend probably not more than 500,000 
and perhaps no more than 300,000 will 
be fed during the 1947-48 season. High 
cost of feed, labor, tremendous capital 
investment and uncertainty of the fu- 
ture are again reasons for the decline. 

One of the largest feeders is the Farr 
Company who ordinarily place 30,000 
head on feed. This company is located 
at Greeley. However, most of the 
feeding is done as a part of the general 
farm program with a view of obtaining 
fertilizer for intensive farm operations 
and utilizing feeds grown on the farm 
consisting mainly of barley, corn sil- 
age, beet by-products and alfalfa hay. 
In the past, a sizable quantity of 
shipped in corn has been fed but this 
will be limited this year because of the 
high prices and the ability of the sheep 
to profitably utilize roughage with the 
addition of locally grown grains. The 
feedlots are found on almost all of the 
farms in the area with from a thousand 
up to six thousand head on feed. 

Most of the lambs for feeding come 
in from Wyoming with a few from west- 
ern Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 
1947-48 will see more New Mexico 
lambs on feed because of the ability to 
buy on a basis more nearly in line with 
the feeders’ ideas of value. It has been 
noticeable that packers have been will- 
ing to buy lighter weights for killing 
and, of course, these lambs are not 
available for further feeding because of 
the packer out-bidding the feeder. 


Operators in all sections of the State 
are bedeviled with coyotes. They are 
being controlled some by the fine work 
being done by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service under the supervision of 
Roy Fugate, Denver, and with the help 
and co-operation of the Colorado Fish 
and Game Department, headed by Cle- 
land N. Feast, also of Denver. 

One of the controversies between 
livestock men, Forest and Fish and 
Game officials has arisen from the fail- 
ure of the hunters to properly harvest 
the big game crops. Elk, bear and deer 
abound where the livestock men run 
their herds and have increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. In fact, the 
cuts suffered by permittees have large- 
ly been offset in some areas by the in- 
creased numbers of wildlife. This prob- 
lem, too, promises to have a solution 
through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. 





~ THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing 


55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Send For Free Samples 























HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 

Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








CONSULT THE RECORD 
and then BUY QUALITY 


The ainere high stud rams at the Colorado 
Ram Sale in Denver August 21. were 


DORNEY 
COLUMBIAS 


We also ecld the three Py ite ps of five head 
each at $130 and These sales— 
and eine the best evidence of our work 
in developing — rams for greater lamb and 
wool productio 


ORDER YOUR 1948 RAMS NOW FROM 


C. 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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But of all the controversies of one 
kind and another that have come and 
gone through the course of the years, 
one that seems to have the most promise 
for good is the current one raging be- 
tween Colorado’s Governor Lee Knous, 
other western State governors, and 
the eastern seaboard States where most 
of the wool of the West winds up. 


The active and aggressive governors 
of the western wool States concluded 
after observing all of the publicity aris- 
ing out of the wool legislation scrap 
which took place between western and 
eastern wool interests that the West 
ought to have its own woolen industry. 
Colleges and committees have been giv- 


en the job of doing research on the 
feasibility of getting at least a part of 
the woolen manufacturing industry out 
to the West and conferences have been 
called of governors, industrialists and 
financiers. 

Newspapers and radios have been 
full of the subject and the knowledge 
of the move has spread far beyond the 
confines of the interested States, even 
to Massachusetts where Lieutenant 
Governor Coolidge felt constrained to 
take part in the fracas and promptly 
dubbed the westerners as residents of 
“sagebrush and tumbleweed States.” 
He even threatened to put sheep on 
Massachusetts’ 3,000 abandoned farms. 





increase the value of your 





HAMPSHIRE RAMS CAN DO IT! 


03 25.55553555553dd5HdddH35dHHHHHHHHHHHHHHS3H5H5HHHHH}HHHHHHHHHEEDL 





Prove again that a good purebred sire will 
lamb crop by 
$1.50 to $2.00 per head, over an inferior ram. 





03 355555335453354455d4544d5HdHSHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSHHHHFHHSE 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit2, Michigan 





“A RAM LIKE THIS. 
ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
BREEDERS’ LIST 








America's Leading Brand of Animal Biologics 


‘FRAN KLIN - 







Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
with FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
A handy powder that clots the blood, 
Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear 
Cuts and Similar Bleeding. 


Screw Worm Smear 62 
and fly-repelling. 
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FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN (OVINE) 
Widely used for increasing resistance to 
complicated cases of infections associated 
with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Sheep 


Small size for Castrating and Docking $20.00 


Standard sticky dressing. Disinfectant 
Be sure to have the FRANKLIN catalog 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO €T. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


» FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Production 


| 
Helpful Information 
on Livestock Protection! 
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Bloodless netennes 
Genuine Imported Burdizzo 












Baby size for Castrating—$15.00 
ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR 


A ¢astrator, docker and ear-marker all in one. 


Fast and sanitary for lamb docking. Simple 
and sure for ear-marking. Humane and safe 
SE CRE Re ee ene $10.00 


Drug Store Agencies 













In the good-natured name calling, 
West held its own and indicated Magy, 
chusetts might have some empty fx 
tories to lamb in. 


Nevertheless, there is a seriousney 
to establishing an industry in the Weg 
There are already some factories ap 
there undoubtedly will be more. Soup; 
thinkers and men of courage feel th 
West should process a great percentag, 
of the wool produced. Population 
moving westward with consequer, 
sales opportunity and it does seem styp. 
id to wastefully ship tons of grease anj 
tare to the east coast only to pay freight 
on the finished product back. 


Denver boasts a pioneer of the wok, 
en industry in the Intermountain Knit 
ting Mill, a concern that has been maki 
ing a specialty yarn and is now embark! 
ing upon knitting of gloves and socks 


As they find it opportune, they will aj 
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pand and with them will be others with" 
anose for profit and wishing to use theigf!’ 
Behind all 
the ballyhoo is sound thinking and 


capital and know-how. 


desire to establish a stable industry, 


Denver can well be one of the world" 


great wool manufacturing centers as i 
is now one of the world’s greatest shee 
markets. Recently the Landers Pack 
ing Company opened a $1,500,000 plani 
to slaughter lambs exclusively. They 
have their own pullery. Another ms 


some time by the Colorado Animal By 
Products Company with a substantia 
payroll. There are a number of smal: 
er packing plants around the city and 
of course, the big three are represented 
Armour, Cudahy and Swift. 


No problems have appeared yet in 
Colorado that haven’t been susceptible 
of solution. Neither has the breed d 
man showed up yet in the State wh 
isn’t willing to try, take a chance ani 
give his best. Many of the men wit 
are making money today went throug) 
mighty difficult times when they dil 
not know from one day to the new 
whether they or the bank owned thei 
herd. By sheer courage and fortitude 
they came out on top. No one denits 
they are deserving of any success coll 
ing their way now. They were mate 
of tough stuff and their successors a 
made of tough stuff, too. 


Despite declining sheep numbers, tit 
hazards of the future, the uncertainties 
Colorado has its chin up and is prepared 
to take “come what may” with good 
cheer, with confidence, with high 
solve! 


The National Wool Grower 
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fll Oatgrass For Reseeding 


(Continued from page 14) 


wfore drilling to knock off the awns 
ind some of the hairs. It is best seeded 
gas to be in the ground preceding the 
most protracted period of cool, rainy 
weather. In the Intermountain region 
his means fall seeding, except at high 
Jevations where cool rainy periods pre- 
vail in most summers, under which con- 
jitions it may be seeded in spring or 
wen in summer. Two or three pounds 
it per acre is best seeded as part of 
,mixture of smooth brome, mountain 
ome, orchardgrass, and oatgrass at 
the rate of 8, 4, 2, and 2 pounds per 
wre, respectively. In moist, shady 
laces timothy may well be added at 
the rate of 1 or 2 pounds per acre. 

Being deep-rooted and bunch-form- 
ng, tall oatgrass is adapted to deep, 
yell-drained soil. It withstands only 
moderate amounts of alkali, but on 
nountainous lands this is not a serious 
handicap as soil alkali salts seldom oc- 
«ron such sites. In irrigated pastures, 
itis widely used on sandy or gravelly 
tenchlands. Shallow soils of rocky 
hillsides or compact water-logged lands 
awe unfavorable as under such condi- 
tions the root system cannot develop 
woperly. 

It needs to be emphasized that no 
grass is suited to all conditions and each 
must be chosen carefully to fill its par- 
ticular place (we often say “niche”) 
inthe “web” of plant life. Forage spec- 
is must be chosen with great care to 
tbtain the best results. Grasses are 
wnsiderably specialized. Because of 





his specialization, mixtures are gen- 
eally superior to single species, even 
though in the end some one species may 
predominate. 





Progress In Mexico 


Considerable progress has been made in 
Mexico in the efforts of the United States 
ind Mexican governments to eradicate the 
ltot-and-mouth disease. One encouraging 
lattor is that the disease has apparently 
wen checked from spreading farther north. 
he joint United States-Mexican Commis- 
‘on has veterinary inspectors in all parts 
ifthe northern area alert to detect any new 
ntbreaks, 

_ Additional personnel and machinery have 
*en provided to accelerate eradication 
vork. Included are boats and landing craft 
transport men and materials up rivers to 
afected areas, thus avoiding time-consum- 
ere! over mountain and jungle ter- 

Through the week ending August 16th 
llast report available) a total of 184,819 
tattle had been reported slaughtered. The 
‘erage cattle indemnity for the week end- 
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ing August 16th was $58 per head. Indem- 
nity figures are, of course, subject to 
fluctuation as eradication crews encounter 
animals of greater or less value. 

After all infected or exposed animals 
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have been slaughtered, disinfection of the 
premises begins. To date over 600 areas 
have been cleaned up. Railroad car, motor 
car, and truck disinfection measures have 
been in effect for some time. 
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BREEDERS' DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Woolgrowers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BROWN, R. E. 
Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY. C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
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MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2 


RAMBOUILLETS 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S&S. 
Collinston, Utah 

LANDERS, ROGER Q. 
Menard, Texas 


J.K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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About Phenothiazine- 
Salt Mixture 


ESULTS of four years of work with 
phenothiazine-salt mixture for con- 
trol of internal parasites of sheep have 
recently been announced by Dr. I. B. 
Boughton, Texas Substation, Sonora, 
Texas. 

This Texas work was a test to find 
out two things: 1. Whether phenothia- 
zine-salt mixture, kept before the sheep 
all the time, would control stomach and 
other roundworm infestations. 2. 
Whether long-continued licking of such 
a mixture would be toxic to the sheep. 

The sheep used in this test carried a 
fairly heavy infestation at the start— 
in ewes, 1,180 worm eggs per gram of 
manure; in lambs, 1,700. The count de- 
clined progressively to 60 for ewes and 
30 for lambs in the fourth year. Free 
access to this mixture eliminated the 
need for individual treatment of ani- 
mals for satisfactory worm control. 

Was the mixture toxic to the animals? 
By no means. The average figures 
show a 3 percent increase in lamb 
crops, over the lamb crops in three pre- 
vious years when the flock had free ac- 
cess to plain salt plus individual drench- 
ing for worm control. 

Fleece weights were about the same 
during the phenothiazine-salt seasons 
as in the previous seasons on plain salt. 
General health about the same, too. 

The results of this work, figuratively 
speaking, point a finger at similar work 
done earlier by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The work of the Depart- 
ment showed that it is possible to reduce 
and check internal parasites by free- 
choice feeding of the phenothiazine- 
salt mixture (1 to 9). The Depart- 
ment’s conclusion was that this method 
might be too slow, particularly if infes- 
tation is heavy. Likewise, the conclus- 
ion of Dr. Boughton in Texas is con- 
servative—“don’t throw the drench 
gun away.” 

Further evidence of the value of the 
phenothiazine-salt mixture comes from 
Minnesota where 8 flockowners co- 
operated with packing houses to test 
the value of phenothiazine treatment 
for worm control. 


In flocks where sheep were drenched 
with phenothiazine, and given free ac- 
cess to phenothiazine-salt mixture, 
lambs weighed 93 to 104 pounds, carcass 
yields were 47.4 to 48.9 percent; and 
better than 90 percent of the carcasses 
graded AA. 
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In flocks where sheep had access to 
phenothiazine-salt mixture, but were 
not treated individually, lambs weighed 
87 to 99 pounds, carcass yields were 
46.6 to 47.4 percent and 11 to 40 percent 
of carcasses graded AA. 


Where phenothiazine was not used at’ 


all (neither with salt, nor alone as a 
drench), lambs weighed only 82 pounds, 
carcass yield was only 39 percent and 
only 7 percent of the lambs graded AA. 





Protein Use in Fattening 
Lambs 


},XPERIMEN TS conducted over a six- 

year period to determine the 
amount of protein required by fatten- 
ing western or native lambs, conducted 
at Cornell University, N. Y., were re- 
ported by Prof. F. B. Morrison at the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Animal Production (Chicago, No- 
vember, 1946). 


Professor Morrison asserted that nu- 
merous experimental tests have shown 
that rate of gain in fattening lambs fed 
full corn grain with either alfalfa or 
clover hay as the only roughage, is gen- 
erally increased a trifle by adding a 
protein supplement. 


In the Cornell University studies, 750 
lambs were used in all. It was found 
that a ration having 10.3 per cent pro- 
tein, air-dry basis, produced satisfactory 
gains and finish, with lambs of 48- to 
65-pounds initial weight. Higher pro- 
tein levels did not increase gains sig- 
nificantly and tended to produce slight- 
ly less finish. 


The work showed that the effect of 
the lower planes of protein intake var- 
ied widely. In certain experiments, 
lambs made as good gains on rations 
having only 9.0 percent protein as on 
higher levels, but in other tests the low 
plane of intake is decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. In one experiment lambs fed ra- 
tions having 9.6 percent protein or less 
made very poor gains for more than 
100 days, but gains were satisfactory 
when a change was made to a 11.0 pro- 
tein ration. 


These differences in results, Prof. 
Morrison pointed out, emphasize the 
necessity of repeated studies before 
safe results can be drawn concerning 
protein requirements. 





Southern Hemisphere 
Wool Exports 


OOL exports from the five mog 

important surplus producing coyp. 
tries of the Southern Hemispher 
which furnish roughly four-fifths 
the world’s exports, reached approxi. 
mately 2.4 billion pounds in the 194. 
47 season, just closing, or an increag 
of 18 percent above 1945-46. The ip. 
crease was chiefly to Continental Eurp. 
pean countries. Shipments to th 
United States probably reached a littl 
over 700 million pounds, a decrease ¢ 
27 per cent compared with a yey 
earlier. The estimates for New Zea. 
land, Argentina, and Uruguay ap 
based on incomplete statistics as m 
ports for the entire season are not yet 
available. 


The British Dominions in the South. 
ern Hemisphere (Australia, New Ze: 
land and the Union of South Africa) 
increased exports about 41 per cent 
above a year earlier. Interest in the 
first postwar season centered in th 
auction sales in London and the Do 
minions and the demand for supericr 
fine wool was keen. In addition to cur 
rent clip wool sales from the Unite 
Kingdom, Dominion stocks were fairly 
large. Some of the wool sold in th 
1945-46 season had not been shipped 
and was exported in 1946-47. 


Argentine wool shipments were about 
40 per cent below last season’s record 
when much of the coarse crossbred 
wool which had accumulated during 
the war was shipped out. Uruguayan 
exports were only slightly below the 
preceding season. 


Australia increased shipments to the 
United States six percent above the 
large exports in the preceding season 
New Zealand also sent more wool 10 
the United States. South Africa re 
duced exports to this country by 57 pet 
cent, but shipments from all three d 
these countries to the United States 
were materially above the prewar ave! 
age. 


There was a decided falling off of 5| 
per cent in Argentine exports to the 
United States, with Uruguay also show- 
ing some decrease. 
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You make this section of the WOOL 
cROWER. It is, in our opinion, one 
the most interesting and valuable 
prts of the magazine. Wool growers 
ike to know what their neighbors are 
ing for their lambs and wool and 
wes; like to know what kind of weath- 
they are having, and other news 
tems. Only you can give them this in- 
mation. Won’‘t you write the Wool 
Gower a@ note occasionally without 
iting for a specific request? Please 
do. 
The summaries on conditions in 
ach State during the month are based 
mn the Weekly Weather and Crop Bul- 
ktins of U. S. Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 
Unseasonably hot and dry first of Oc- 
ber, with ranges dry and water short. 


Yovement of sheep to winter pastures. 
Rains the second week benefited ranges and 
atended grazing areas. Heavy rains to- 
yard end of month further benefited ranges 
and replenished stock water tanks. 


CALIFORNIA 
The month opened with moderately warm 
veather. General rain middle of month, 


ad rain with snow at high levels, beneficial 
n renewing water supply and starting 
ange grass. Livestock started moving to 
winter ranges at end of month in only fair 
condition. 


Point Arena, Mendocino County 


Feed outlook on the winter range is 
good (October 21). Feed is responding 
favorably to the current wet weather. 
With good weather and proper number 
of sheep on pasture, the forage on sum- 
mer ranges was standard. 

The same number of ewe lambs will 
te carried over this fall. Fine-wool 
yearling ewes and crossbred (white- 
laed) yearlings are $20. The number 
ewes bred will tally with last year’s 
number. 

We usually feed whole grain during 
the winter but will feed oats this year. 

We usually have two clips of wool 
yr year. Our fleeces from the spring 
dip averaged 6% pounds—6 and 7 
month growth. I did not shear this fall. 

Arthur C. Huntley 


COLORADO 


Clear, dry and warm first of October, 
vith temperatures averaging considerably 
dove normal. Livestock good to excellent, 
with movement to winter ranges and mar- 
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ket. Precipitation near average with mois- 
ture beneficial to winter grains, pastures 
and ranges as month progressed. Move- 
ment to winter ranges completed but still 
moderate movement to market. Livestock 
excellent as month closed. 


IDAHO 


Month opened partly cloudy, with tem- 
peratures above normal and livestock in 
good condition. Copious rain in north and 
southwest and moderate in southeast im- 
proved pastures the second week. Move- 
ment of stock off summer ranges underway; 
condition and prospects excellent. Sub- 
stantial rain in north, improvement in low- 
er ranges end of month. 


Kimberly, Twin Falls County 


The feed is unusually dry in south- 
central Idaho (October 15). The dry 
weather may necessitate early feeding 
of ewes. Because of the unusually dry 
summer, forage on the summer ranges 
was slightly below normal. Because of 
the summer feed, lambs have been 
slightly lighter and there have been 
more feeders. 

Shorn yearling crossbreds, August 
delivery, were $20 to $23 per head. 

My wool was predominately 56’s/58’s, 
Three-Eighths Blood, with a 51 per 
cent shrink. The 451% cents per pound 
net was 12 cents more than I received 
in 1946. Fleeces brought $4.55, or 55 
cents more than last year. I find that 
the core test showed slightly less 
shrinkage than the appraiser’s estimate. 

I am having some difficulty obtaining 
quantities of mixed grain and corn for 
winter feed. 

You are doing a good job, keep it up! 

John W. Noh 


Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 


In our section of the country we will 
have to depend largely on dry feed as 
far as the range is concerned. Some 
sheep will be going in on the pastures 
very shortly. 

The weather has been warm (October 
17), and there has been very little mois- 
ture. Some sections had rain about 
the middle of the month. Any rains 
came too late to materially affect the 
forest feed, but they will undoubtedly 
do some good on the desert. Forage on 
the summer range was very good at the 
early part of the season, but lack of 
moisture caused the ranges to dry up 
quite rapidly. However, the feed last- 
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ed long enough so that our early lambs 
had good gains. 

The number of ewe lambs will be 
about the same as last year. The num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall will probably 
be down slightly compared with last 
year. Uncertainty of economic condi- 
tions is the main cause. Yearling ewes 
are selling from $24 to $25, with a few 
sales at $26. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is from $10 
to $12. 

Coyote numbers on those ranges 
where the 1080 poison has been used 
have decreased very materially. Our 
loss from coyotes in those areas went 
down proportionately; however, on the 
mountain ranges, where this poison has 
not been used, the coyotes are just as 
bad, or even worse. With the contin- 
ued use of this poison, I believe we can 
bring the coyote situation under con- 
trol. 


One of the biggest problems of live- 
stock producers operating on the west- 
ern ranges is the adverse publicity 
which we are getting from the press. 
This, in my opinion, is due to the prop- 
aganda of half truths which have been 
released by many organizations, a num- 
ber of which are connected with the 
Federal Government. It is up to each 
one of us working as individuals, and 
working through our wool grower or- 
ganizations collectively, to do all in our 
power to counteract this propaganda. 


John H. Breckenridge 


MONTANA 


Sheep still on summer range but begin- 
ning to move to market in excellent condi- 
tion without pen feeding. Mild tempera- 
tures prevailed throughout month. Live- 
stock very good. Heavy shipments to mar- 
kets during remainder of month. Unseason- 
ably warm with winter range feed supplies 
plentiful. 


Wisdom, Beaverhead County 


Forage on the summer ranges this 
year was not as good as the previous 
year, because of the late spring and ex- 
cessive snow. The outlook for feed on 
the fall and winter ranges is normal 
(September 23). There will be about 
a fourth more hay than a year ago. 

Crossbred ewe lambs were contracted 
at 21 cents for late delivery. My wool 
brought 47 cents per pound and $4.70 
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per fleece, which is about the same as a 
year ago. 

We feed native hay 4 to 5 months 
out of the year. The labor situation 
makes us all wonder where it will end. 

A. J. Schulz 


NEVADA 


Temperatures considerably above normal, 
no rain; ranges very dry. Livestock con- 
dition generally good. Light showers very 
beneficial to pastures, more needed, par- 
ticularly in west. As the month waned, few 
light showers reduced fire hazard some- 
what, but insufficient to relieve ranges and 
low water supplies. Some livestock losing 
weight; shipping continued. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm first of month; scattered light 
showers in west, rainless in east. Pastures 
and ranges generally poor. Livestock most- 
ly good with some supplemental feeding. 
Shipping underway middle of month. Good 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both tine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
~ qualities are a notable teature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-lreasurer 
San Angelo, Texas 
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showers in north and scattered light in 
south last week in month benefited pastures. 
Livestock shipping active. 


OREGON 


Rain throughout month, with tempera- 
tures near normal. Pastures improved. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Seasonable temperatures beginning of 
month. Light to moderate showers. Heavy 
moisture locally. Pastures green where top- 


soil moist. End of month, Indian summer 
type weather. Livestock in good condi- 
tion. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


There has been considerable liquida- 
tion of ewes in this area during the last 
30 days and it is possible that sheep 
numbers will be reduced to about 30 
per cent of what they were at the high 
time. These ranges, of course, are be- 
ing largely taken over by cattle (Oc- 
tober 2). 

H. J. Devereaux 


Ladner, Harding County 


Stacked alfalfa hay is $20 to $25 per 
ton. The coyote situation is clearing 
up, but we need more planes to aid in 
control. 

Feed outlook on the winter range is 
very good (October 18). Light show- 
ers the fore part of the month im- 
proved feed conditions considerably. 
Summer forage was better than the 
previous year due to a long, cold spring 
and an abundance of night rain. 

The number of ewe lambs carried 
over this fall will be approximately ten 
percent less than a year ago. The num- 
ber of ewes bred this fall will be con- 
siderably below last year’s. Fine wool 
yearling ewes are $18 to $20; while 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
are $16 to $20. 

John O. Anderson 


Newell, Butte County 


My wool was sold after shearing at 
50 cents per pound, which is 2'4 cents 
more than the 1946 price. I received 
$4.50 per fleece. Ewes sheared heavier 
a year ago. 

The weather has been rainy and 
damp (October 21), and the outlook 
for feed on winter ranges is good. For- 
age on the summer range this year was 
average; we had good lambs. 

About the same number of ewes 
were carried over this fall, and more 





ewes were bred. Crossbred -arling 
ewes are going at $20 to $22. 

We feed grains, barley, corn and oat; 
during the winter and raise our own, 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $10 to $14, 


ton. 
Kenneth H. Anderson 


TEXAS 

Dry open weather beginning of Octobe; 
Moisture particularly needed in west and 
northwest. Range and pasture feed de 


teriorated. Stock shrinking as month pro. 
gressed; supplemental feeding increasing jy 








$94500s os eee setts 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 






Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HANSEN, WYNN S&., 
Collinston, Utah 

LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues), 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


————— 
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yest. Scattered light showers in limited 
jreas of northwest, coastal plains and south- 
yest, but near drought conditions in many 
setions at close of month. 


Menard, Menard County 


The weather has been very dry with 
yor feed conditions resulting (Octob- 
16). Forage was about the same on 
he summer range this year. 

Lambs weigh about average. There 
yill not be much change in the num- 
yr of ewe lambs. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes are $12 to $15, as are crossbred 
whitef2ced) yearling ewes. The num- 
er of ewes bred this fall will be in line 
with last year’s number. 

I received 45 cents per pound for 
ny wool, a slight increase over a year 
ago. My fleeces brought $2.59, which 
isalso a little more than a year ago. 

Baled alfalfa hay is $49. 

H. H. Wheless 


UTAH 


Ranges in need of moisture. Livestock 
mostly removed from summer ranges. Good 
rain second week beneficial to fall grains 
and ranges. Continued rain last week 
helped soil conditions and ranges. 





GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1334 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 
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Blanding, San Juan County 


Stacked alfalfa is $25, and we are ex- 
periencing no difficulty in getting oil 
cake for winter feed. 

The outlook for winter feed on the 
range is good (October 15). The Oc- 
tober rain has had a beneficial effect on 
the feed. Forage on the summer range 
was better this year due, I think, to the 
fact that there were fewer sheep on 
the forest. 

Fewer ewe lambs will be carried 
over this fall. The going price on fine- 
wool crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes is $22.50. Fewer ewes will be 
bred this fall because of range cuts and 
high replacement costs. 

My wool was graded Original 3B, 
with a 70 percent shrink. I received 
36.9 cents per pound, Boston, compared 
to 45.22, Boston, in 1946. My fleeces 
averaged $3.80 this year, against $4.75 
a year ago. I requested a reappraisal. 
I find the shrink on the core test is low- 
er than the estimate of the appraiser. 

We were very much disappointed in 
our wool sale. In substance, the Utah 
Wool Marketing Corporation said they 
were powerless to help us. We think 
the National organization is of very 
little, if any, benefit to the growers. 
They ask the Government to take over 
the wool clip, now we can’t even sell 
our wool to anyone else. All other 
commodities have risen. The Govern- 
ment, with the help of the National, 
have the wool industry in a strait jack- 
et. 


Leland W. Redd 


(No one is required to sell their wool 
to the Government. The present wool 
program, in effect, is a support price 
often called a floor. Without such a 
program many would be receiving low- 
er prices for their wool. There is noth- 
ing compulsory about selling your wool 
to the Government.—Ed.) 


LaSal, San Juan County 


The appraisal of my 1947 clip is not 
complete; I have asked for a re-apprais- 
al on part of it. 

Coyotes are still a problem. The 
condition is not bad, but there are quite 
a few left. 

Outlook for feed on the winter range 
is good. Warm weather has prevailed 
(October 13). We have had copious 
rains since October 10, which are very 
beneficial. Forage on the summer 
range was better this year, due in part 





to sufficient summer rains. This showed 
up in the lamb crop with some im- 
provement. 

The number of ewe lambs this fall 
is about normal. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes are $22 to $25, as are crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes. 

We are experiencing some difficulty 
in obtaining the pellets used for winter 
feed. Stacked alfalfa is $20 to $22.50. 

Charles Redd 
Vernal, Uintah County 

Coyotes were scarce on the 
mountain range but are more numer- 
ous on the winter range. We should 
have more 1089 poison scattered on the 
winter ranges. In my opinion, we 
could get rid of the coyotes by using 
this poison. 


very 


The outlook for feed this winter is 
very good (October 15) due to many 
early summer rains. The weather since 
October 1 has been very dry. Feed is 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 


ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


IDAHO FALLS ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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dry but well matured on both the 
mountain range and the winter range. 

Lambs are from 5 to 8 pounds heav- 
ier this year. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
and crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are $25. Stacked alfalfa is $15. 


J. Harold Reader 


WASHINGTON 


Early month temperatures above normal. 
Light rains maintained pastures. Pastures 
showing green middle of month. Precipita- 
tion general and nearly continuous end of 
month. 


Walla Walla, Walla Walla County 


The outlook for feed seems good at 
present (September 29). It is green- 
ing in our area. 


The summer ranges in Idaho have 
been good because of an extra cool 
summer. Lambs are heavier this year. 
Feeder lambs have been contracted at 
19 cents to 22 cents, compared to 16 and 
17 cents a year ago. Shorn crossbred 
yearlings sold for $22. 


My wool was graded mostly Fine, 
with a shrink of 70 to 73 per cent. I re- 
ceived 28 cents net for the wool, or 
about 5 cents less than in 1946, and I 
had 1300 yearlings. Pelts at $3 also 
averaged less than a year ago. I had 
to buy my wool back as I considered 
the price too low. 


We use grain, beet pulp and pea 
cubes during the winter.’ We could not 
obtain sufficient pea cubes because of 
the scarcity. 

Louis F. Jaussaud 


WYOMING 


Unseasonably warm. Light rain in most 
sections. Range grass fair to good for sea- 
son. Livestock very good. Abnormally 
warm and dry as month progressed. Plenti- 
ful dry range grass prevented livestock 
shrinkage, although rain needed. Heavy 
rains end of month over southeast and ex- 
treme northeast. Winter ranges generally 
good. 





National Columbia Sale 


UALITY was the trade mark at the 

Fourth National Columbia Sheep 
Show and Sale held in Minot, North 
Dakota, October 13 and 14. It was the 
best sale to date according to Mr. M. L. 
Buchanan, Secretary of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders’ Association of Ameri- 
ca. Buyers were giving careful con- 
sideration to individual quality and 
pedigrees. Breeders with quality con- 
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signments received the highest aver- 
age price ever received at a national 
sale. 


Forty-seven rams sold for an average 
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price of $205.42. Two hundred thirty. 
six ewes sold for an average price ¢ 
$133.41, with an over-all average g 
$145.37 for the 283 animals sold. 


Montana and Idaho breeders took toy 
honors at the Show. W. A. Deneck 
of Bozeman. Montana, received th» 
Grand Championship honors for ray 
entries on a yearling ram, with Reserye 
honors going to a ram lamb consignej 
by Frank Ferris of Nashua, Montana, 
The Grand Champion ewe, a yearling 
was consigned by Cy Young of St. Ap. 
thony, Idaho, while a ewe lamb cop. 
signed by Ernest White of Kalispel, 
Montana, was Reserve Champion. Mark 
Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, with 
a consignment of three yearling ewe 
received the Grand Champion Pe 
award, with Reserve Championship go. 
ing to a pen of ewe lambs consigned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Noyes of 
Manhattan, Montana. 


The Grand Champion ram consigned 
by W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, Mon. 
tana, was purchased by N. L. Town 
of Bozeman, Montana, for $700, with 
the Reserve Champion ram, a lamb, 
consigned by Frank Ferris of Nashua, 
Montana, going to R. H. Shown of 
Monte Vista, Colorado. The Grand 
Champion ewe consigned by Cy Young 
of St. Anthony, Idaho, went to Mark 
Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, a 
$735, and the Reserve Champion ewe 
consigned by Ernest White of Kalis- 
pell, Montana, was purchased by U. §. 
Archibald of Gillette, Wyoming, for 
$600. The Grand Champion pen con- 
signed by Mark Bradford of Spanish 
Fork, Utah, was purchased by Guy 
Wing of Hazen, North Dakota, for $945, 
and the Reserve Champion Pen cor 
signed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward A 
Noyes of Manhattan, Montana, went to 
Bjorn Fuglestad of Cooperstown, North 
Dakota, at $600. The top price paid 
for an individual was “Pine Tree 
Prince,” a two-year-old ram, consigned 
by U. S. Archibald of Gillette, Wyo- 
ming, and purchased by Mrs. J. B 
Cooley of Minot, North Dakota, for 
$1000. 

E. M. Gregory 
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SANTA FE SHOE HOSPITAL 


REBUILDERS OF COWROY BOOTS & SHOES 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


742 Santa Fe Drive—Denver, Colorado 
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Improvement of livestock 
and field crops—‘‘Better Seeds and 
Better Sires”—has been encouraged by 
the BURLINGTON for many years. Other 
programs in which this railroad has 
invested time and money are in the 
fields of irrigation . . . soil improvement 
and conservation . . . better methods 
of cultivation . . . as well as faster and 
better train service. Every one of these 


Cs, Sit... thats Good Business” 


programs has been good business for 
ranchers and farmers — and good busi- 
ness for the Burlington, too. 

The Burlington knows that its future 
largely depends on the prosperity of 
its ranch and farm neighbors. For that 
reason, the Burlington will continue 
to work for the prosperity and well- 
being of the ranchers and farmers in 
the region it serves. 


BURLINGTON LINES 


Everywhere Weil 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN 


Burlington 
Route 


























Live Stock Exposition 


and Horse Show 
NOVEMBER 29 TO DECEMBER 6, 1947 


UNION STOCK YARDS—CHICAGO 


WV, 


$ 10 ‘ | 106 t yt 0 ; [ N | i iL RIZ 
Plan Now to 5 Exhibit ond Attend 


Premium Lists are now available and will be mailed on application. 


Entries close November 1. For Carlots, November 22. 


Spectacular Horse Show Daily Huge Meats and Wool Show 
Carlots Fat Cattle, Sheep and Swine International Grain and Hay Show 
National Sheep Shearing Contests National 4-H Club Congress 


| MEE ayn fa nah eS 
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INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 
HOME OF THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 



































